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Memorial Arch and Bridge at Abington, Mass. { Ky 


Dedicated on June 10th at the Bicentennial Celebration of the town 
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WHEN YOU NEED MUSTARD, 
SAY TO YOUR GROCER, 


“Stickney & Poor’s” 














Flies 


dise Destroy the 
a « et ‘your fainily. 10cents’ wo. 
of IXL Poison Fly 


TEN SHEETS. SENT 
FoR TEN CENTS. 


corey typhoid germs and spread 
Flies and 


th 


} Paper 
will keep you safe for 2 months. 
PostT-PAIb 


Sawyer Crystal Blue Co. 
Selling Agents, 88 BroadSt., Boston, Mass. 
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never so good as in strawberry 


Recipe in top of every 5-lb. 
bag. Ask your grocer quick; 


AUTOMATIC FLOUR CO., 


MT GelC 


Self-Rising Wheat Flour in 5-lb. Bags 












rawberries are good eating, but 


Shortcake 


ade with Automatic Flour. 
he hasn't it, have him get it. 


Portland St., Boston, Mass. 
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DOUBLE STRENGTH. supplement the electric power-plant of the New 
BEST AND GOES England Power Company at Shelburne Falls, | 
FARTHEST. which is now nearly finished. A mountain | 

oad ae i | valley, in which there are two ponds, each of 
jos white ‘ thes whiter | which i is two or three miles long, will be turned | 
seamen a. “into a great lake, held back by a dam more 
F | than two thousand feet long. The work was 
SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. | begun last fall, and will not be finished before | 
68 GROAD ST., BOSTON. | the fall of 1.13. . 
Sold in 5c.,10c.& 15c. Bottles. | Z 
N July. ist, the New England Telephone | 

[ame ==! & Telegraph Company will start a pen- | 
a | sion system for its thousands of employés. By 
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Hanson’s Universal 


Balance Scale. 


For family use this Scale is especially 
desirable. May be held in the hand 
for weighing baskets, sacks, poultry, 
butter, etc., or hung on a bracket in 
some convenient corner. Grocers and 
butchers, practising the doctrine that 
‘*time is money,’’ will also find that this 
Scale will save many steps. Is adjust- 
able for pan or scoop, and guaranteed 











accurate. Weighs 24 pounds by ounces. 
The porcelain enameled pan is 10 
inches in diameter. Diameter of dial 
54 inches. Total height 25 inches. 
Actual weight of Scale and pan 44 oz. 

Given to Companion subscribers only 
for one new subscription and 50 cents 
extra. Price of Scale $1.50. Sent by 


express, char. in either case paid by 
receiver. Shipping weight 5 Ibs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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‘New England and Other Matters. | 


HE principal event of the bicentennial cele- 

bration of Abington, Massachusetts, which 
was held last week, was the dedication of a 
beautiful memorial bridge and arch—the bridge 
a memorial of the anniversary itself, und the 
arch, which is shown on the cover of The 
Companion, a memorial to the sons of Abing- 
ton who offered their lives for the Union in 
the Civil War. The bridge, which crosses 
Island Grove Pond, is three hundred feet long. 
The arch stands at the end of the bridge, against 
a beautiful background of trees. The spot is 
| historic on account of the mass-meetings held 
there in the early days of the agitation a 
against slavery, and addressed by famous 
orators. Both bridge and arch are made of 
reénforced concrete, and give the appearance 
|of solid granite. Bronze figures of a soldier 
and a sailor, designed by Mr. Bela L. Pratt, 
are on the front of the arch, and an immense | 
| bronze eagle, nearly twelve feet high, sur- | 
/mounts it. The arch stands fifty feet above | 
| the water, and is nineteen feet in width. 


The |} 


total cost of bridge and arch was twenty-three | 


thousand dollars. - 
AS art treasure particularly cherished by the 
people of Chicago is the bronze statue of 
Lincoln by Saint-Gaudens, which stands in one 
of the city parks. A reproduction of this 
famous statue, on a smaller scale, was recently 
brought to Boston by representatives of the 
Chicago Chamber of Commerce, and presented 
to the Boston Chamber of Commerce, which 
| has given ita place of honor in its new building. 
HEN the census of 1910 was taken, Som- 
erset was found to be the smallest organ- 
ized town in the State of Vermont. Then it 
had a population of only twenty-seven persons, 
but now a census would show nearly a thou- 
sand persons ; 


ever undertaken in Vermont. 
the building of an immense storage reservoir to 





this system.an employé who has worked for 
the company twenty years may be pensioned 
for disability at the age of sixty, or may retire 
of his own choice at sixty-five. At seventy 
retirement is compulsory, unless the directors 
make an exception of the case. The amount 
of the pension is governed by the length of 
service and the salary received; the minimum 
to be granted is twenty-five dollars a month and 
the maximum is one hundred dollars. The 


plan does not call for any contributions from 
i the employés toward the maintenance of a 


pension fund, and in this respect it differs 
from the pension system adopted by some of 


i) | the great corporations. 


& 
HE people of New England hear much 
about the progress of work on the Panama 

Canal, but only an occasional item creeps into 
the papers concerning the digging of the Cape 
Cod Canal—the largest -job of the kind ever 
undertaken in this part of the country. How- 
ever, the work on Cape Cod is being pushed 
steadily forward, and it is hoped that the canal 
will be ready for use by the fall of 1913. Un- 
like the Panama Canal, the Cape Cod Canal 
does not have to create new business; the main 
object of it is to provide a safe and shorter 
channel for existing coastwise business. The 
desirability of such a canal has been urged at 
intervals ever since the early years of the 
| Plymouth Colony, when the Pilgrims were 
seeking to establish water communication with 
the Dutch at New Amsterdam, now New York. 
Both Massachusetts and the United States 
government have discussed the project several 
times, and numerous surveys have been made 
in the past century and a half, but the present 
work is a private undertaking. The cut across 
the isthmus is eight miles, but as the channel 
has to be continued into both Buzzards Bay 
and Cape Cod Bay, the real canal will be 
about thirteen miles long. It will havea depth 
of twenty-five feet and a surface width of two 
hundred and fifty feet. 











The Lunt-Moss Pneumatic System 
of Water Supply for Country Homes 


operated by hand, gasoline or electric pump or 
by windmill, is more and more in demand. It 
yields running water for faucets, bath, water closets, 
barn, garden and lawn, etc., also hot water—in con- 
nection with range—for bath, kitchen, laundry, etc. 
{it’s a Great Fire Protection. 


We supply Electric Light Outfits for country homes ; also Gaso- 
dine Engines for farm pu rposes—wood sawing, bone cutting, etc. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE ‘“D"’ AND LET OUR 
ENGINEERS FIGURE OUT YOUR NEEDS. 

LUNT. —— tS 43 So. Market St., Boston. 
New York Office: 37 Warren St. 
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moreover, the town is the scene | 
of the largest single piece of construction work | 
That work is | 
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Schools and Colleges 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will 
be pleased to send to any one requesting it a Cata- 
logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University. Address, 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


“F.B.G.” WIRELESS STATION 


sO. FRAMINGHAM, MASS. Trains wireless 


Faelten Pianoforte School 


16th year. CARL FAELTEN, Director. 
Frequent examinations and playing 
tests assure every pupil a definite edu- 
cational standing leading to graduation. 
Normal and regular courses. Memory 
training. 48-page circular on request. 


30 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON 
ROCKLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 











Education is costly. Ignorance 
operators to pass U.S. government examination for | om 
navy or inerchant marine. Write for catalogue. maniiness, i a 









. trains mind and body at the 
formative time of a boy's life. 
Military system, judicious ath- 


High School eadunses |: | a 


whe wis to pegpene hamasives effectively for Mechanical | letics, preparation for College, 
Elec rical Draftsmen, Construction and West Point, Annapolis, or busi- 
Tnstallation Enginee and for Technical ness. 15 years under —— 


management. 


Business Positions should apply to the. Educa- | =. 
Over $10,000 expended recent 


tional Department of the Genera: Electric 


Cc ompan at West Lynn, Mass. Accepted appli- | in improvements. Our five 
cants will be paid 1 regular compensation while receiv- books . Paul Weston French, 
ing ores in we Xa me and shops. sae Registrar, West Lebanon, N. H., on the Connecticut River, 

end for descriptive booklet. | opposite White River Jc., Vt., 4 miles from Dartmouth College. 








TILTON SEMINARY 


n the Soe a the Witte Mountains. High elevation, pure air and water. Seven buildings, in fncTu-~ ~ 

ding —_—e Separate dormitories for young men and women. Athletic fields. 

ration college or ~~ Music, art, elocution. anual training. Special courses for high en 

uates. rge endowment allows low cost of $260. 

CHASE COTTAGE FOR Laon der BOYS 

Entirely distinct fp, Samtine, Number limited. All y faculty, po ong and 

athletic fields. usemother. All expenses $300. For information of either department addre 
GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Principal, 20 School Street, Tilton, N.H. 























My, But They’r re Fine! 


Make no mistake, candy lovers— 
Necco Wafers are “away up” 
when it comes to guality. You 
can’t eat them—you can’t feel their 
daintily-flavored goodness trickle 
over your palate and not exclaim, 
“’Um, ’um, “hose are fine!” 


NECCO WAFERS and HUB WAFERS (Hub Wafers are 
same as Necco except for a transparent wrapping) are famous for 
deliciousness, for perfect making and for fine 
appearance. They are a peerless confection, 
sold almost everywhere and loved by every 
one who tastes them. 








If you are one of the few who haven’t yet 
made the acquaintance of these splenlid 
wafers, slip right out ow to the candy store 
—look for wafer rolls like these pictured above, buy them, 
and — you'll certainly go again. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 























Just for the Youngsters’ Sake 


Among the chief home pleasures are the delicious, 
wholesome ices that are now so easily made with the 


Triple Motion 


White Mountain 


Ice Cream Freezer 
Far better than commercial ice cream, 


because you are sure— évery time— 
every ingredient pure—and then 
straight from a clean freezer to the 
plate. Easier to make than a pud- 
ding or a ar more digestible 
and finer than either. 

The famous triple motion—tevolving 
can with two dashers turning in op- 
posite directions—cuts down the send you a copy free. Write to-day, 
freezing time to a minimum. addressing 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 
Dept. A.R, Nashua, N. H. 


Just for the youngsters’ sake—make 
this an ice cream summer with the 
White Mountain. The freezer will 
give you service for a lifetime. 

If you want to make the finest, most 
varied ice creams and ices, our 
splendid recipe book, Frozen Dainties, 
written by Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln, 
will tell you how. We will gladly 











Look 
Diamond Trade Mark 
on the wrapper 


for the 
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with his Uncle Henry over the 

great Oklahoma saline marsh in 
a **sand-runner.’’ A sand - runner 
looks like an ice- boat mounted on 
bicycle wheels. It is propelled by the 
wind over smooth surfaces at about 
the same rate of speed as its ice-going 
prototype, and is managed in the same 
way. 

During the winter the Salt River 
had overflowed and flooded the marsh ; 
but the river had now subsided, the 
surface-water had evaporated, and the 
sun had baked a smooth, snowy crust 
over the face of the marsh like the 
crust of a huge loaf of bread. 

It was a time of queer sights and 
sounds. From time to time, as the 
crust dried, it split with a noise like 
the breaking up of ice; the air thick- 
ened with vapor, shimmered and 
glowed. Objects were magnified and 
distorted; a man might appear as tall 
as a tree, or a little dog as large as a 
fabled monster. Mirages were com- 
mon. It was said that the Arkansas 
River, forty miles away, had been 
seen with the trees and houses on its 
banks, and even the floating logs bob- 
bing along in its current, apparently 
taking its sedate way across the 
marsh. The marsh was a great nat- 
ural picture machine. 

To the man and boy in the sand- 
runner the border of sand-hills to the 
east was at first plainly visible. After 
a while, however, a rolling curtain 
of vapor intervened, and soon upon 
this curtain a startling picture was 
thrown. 

At a point that looked about a 
hundred feet above the ground there 
seemed to be an opening in the vapor 
like a break in a cloud through which 
the sky shows. This opening had no 
sharply defined lines, but gradually 
at the edge of it a tinge of green 
began to creep into the glowing, 
opaque mass of white. The nearer 
the center the more marked was 
the color; nearer still, objects were 
faintly defined, and in the middle 
itself they were in clear relief. 

In the foreground of this picture 
an old cattle-trail wound along the 
foot of a ridge of sand-hills. Beneath 
the trail ran a deep, bushy draw, almost hidden by plum- 
bushes and sand-cherries now in bloom. Neither the 
beginning nor the end of the trail could be seen. 

Now appeared the most extraordinary part of the picture ; 
down the cow-path a pony came galloping heavily, with 
its rider bent low over the saddle. The man’s rifle was 
in one hand, his quirt in the other; with a quick glance 
over his shoulder, he pressed on. From the background 
emerged a second horse and rider. More horsemen ap- 
peared, until there were half a dozen in the pursuing party, 
all of whom carried rifles or revolvers. It was evident 
that if they were pursuing the first horseman, they would 
soon overtake him. 

All at once the leader of the band aimed his revolver in 
the direction of the fleeing man. John saw the smoke 
curl, and imagined he could hear the whiplike report. 
The other riders spread out as much as the nature of the 
ground would allow, and puffs of smoke could be seen 
along the line as one after another they discharged their 
weapons. y 

The hunted man, bending lower over the saddle, grimly 
continued his losing race. Suddenly his horse stumbled, 
struggled to its feet, and then went down and rolled over ; 
it raised its head once and fell back. 


Sith Francke was out for a spin 


The rider had gone | 
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| said. 
are officers of the law.’’ 
‘**T don’t believe it,’’ replied John. 


| miles from here on Dry Creek. 


over the animal’s head into the brush, and was seen no | 
| undertake the adventure, Uncle Henry turned the sand- 


more. 

The posse of horsemen drew up round the fallen pony. 
Then, without apparent cause, one of the riders lurched, 
caught at the horn of his saddle, and with the plunge of 
his mount, fell to the ground. His companions quickly 
dismounted ; some of them charged into the cover; others 
fired their guns at some spot out of sight of the watchers. 
The picture faded, and the vapor, ascending from the marsh, 
curled and danced in the wind like steam. 


| the waiting figure. 


For a moment the man and the boy in the sand-runner | 


sat silent. ‘‘I’m glad he got one of them, anyhow!’’ 
John exclaimed. ‘I wish we could help him. ’’ 
Uncle Henry shook his head. 


**It wouldn’t do,’’ he | 








DRAWN BY THORNTON D. SKIOMORE 
MORE HORSEMEN APPEARED. UNTIL THERE WERE HALF A DOZEN IN THE 


PURSUING PARTY. 





‘*The United States 
doesn’t fight ten to one. They are bandits trying to kill 
somebody. Officers could have caught him easily enough, 
for their horses were faster, and there is no place to hide 
in these prairies. ’’ 

‘*How do you know that happened on these prairies?’’ 
asked Uncle Henry. ‘‘That row may have been in the 
Osage Hills, seventy-five miles from here.’’ 

**No, it wasn’t,’’ asserted the nephew. ‘‘I know the 
place—I’ve been shooting there lots of times; it is only ten 
If that man keeps along 
the brush of the creek he may get away. But if he does 
that, he’ll have to double back when he gets to the marsh, 
and they’ll get him, anyhow, for no stranger would dare 
to cross the marsh to-day afoot. Let’s run down there, 
uncle, and see if we can’t take him across to the other side. ’’ 

‘*You keep away from that fellow !’’ expostulated Uncle 
Henry. ‘‘You know that they will shoot us as quick as 
they would him if we interfere. ’’ 

‘*But they can’t catch us on the marsh,’’ said John. 
‘*We’ll load the old duck-gun with buckshot, and they’ll 
think we have turned loose a cannon if they get too close. ’’ 

Grumbling and protesting, but really nothing loath to 


runner round, and they glided away for the mouth of Dry 
Creek. Ten minutes later they reached the edge of the 
marsh and skirted the shore cautiously with eyes and ears 
alert. Soon what they half-expected happened. A man 
with a rifle over his arm stepped from the bushes out on 
the marsh, and beckoned them to come closer. 

‘*That’s the man!’’ exclaimed John, as he bore down on 
**T knew they wouldn’t get him.’’ 

The fugitive advanced, looking as unconcerned as if he 
were out for a day’s hunting. But his first words showed 
that he was fully alive to the situation. 

**Glad to see you,’’ he said, although John noticed that 


SAND-RUNNE 


‘‘Maybe he’s a horse-thief, and the men chasing him | 








he kept them covered with his rifle. 
*‘T am Henry Stroud, United States 
marshal for the eastern district of 


Oklahoma. I must command your 
services in behalf of the government. 
I have been trying to catch the Star 
Gang of bandits who held up the train 
at Pryor Creek night before last.’’ 

“You caught ’em, and then, like 
the man who got the wolf by the 
tail, you found it easier to ‘git holt’ 
than to let go, didn’t you?’’ said 
Unele Henry. 

**Exactly.’’ The marshal cast a 
shrewd glance at the little German. 
‘“‘And with the wolf still fighting 
mad, hadn’t we better get away from 
here?’’ 

In view of the risk that they had 
run in coming to the man’s assistance, 
John and Uncle Henry were inclined 
to resent the tone of command. It 
was only natural, however, that the 
marshal should suspect them of com- 
plicity with the bandits, especially as 
Uncle Henry seemed to know some- 
thing of the morning’s happenings. 

‘‘When we have time we will 
explain how we came to be here,’”’ 
said John. ‘‘But look at Bull! He 
smells an Indian! Climb on, quick! 
Nothing but an Indian would make 
him do that.’’ The dog had risen to 
his haunches; his hair was bristling, 
and he was whining with fear and 
anger. 

‘“‘There are half-breeds in that 
gang !’’ declared the marshal. ‘‘Star 
himself is part Indian. I hear a 
horse! Get under way! They are 
close, but maybe I can keep them 
back with my rifle.’’ 

The sail filled and they began to 
move slowly out of the cove. 

‘*Take the wheel, Uncle Henry,’’ 
said John. ‘*I want to try the big 
gun on them if they charge us.’’ He 
swung round the huge swivel-gun, 
fastened it with the muzzle extending 
over the stern, and lay down behind 
it under cover. 

The sand-runner, now a hundred 
yards from shore, was fast gathering 
headway. In another minute they 
would be out of rifle-range. But at 
that moment the outlaws broke from 
the bushes along the shore, and 
when they saw their prey escaping, charged with a yell. 
The marshal fired, and one of the horses fell. 

‘**T got Star’s fastest horse,’’ he said. ‘*Look out now! 
Here come the bullets !’’ 

There was a wild volley. The bullets tore through the 
sail, splintered the sides of the boat, and went whimpering 
and whining overhead, but no one was hurt. 

Although the range was already long for the punt-gun, 
John elevated the muzzle, pulled the trigger, the cannon- 
like boom rolled out, and three ounces of buckshot went 
whistling toward shore. None of the bandits were seri- 
ously wounded by the big gun, but some yelled with 
pain, one dropped his rifle, and both horses and men were 
thrown into a panic by the stinging of the nearly spent 
shot. 

Only the dismounted leader held his place; he dropped 
on one knee for a deliberate aim. Uncle Henry, who had 
once been a soldier in the German army, refused to lie 
down, for he could control the runner best while erect. 
The outlaw trained his weapon on him, but the rapid 
motion of the boat caused the bullet to pass behind him. 

The sand-runner was now getting out of pointblank 
range, but the other bandits had recovered from their fright 
at the big gun, and were sending in an accurate fire. Most 
of the missiles fell short ; some, ricocheting along the ground, 
went whistling and shrieking by them. 

John was eager to return the fire, but he could not re- 
charge his big muzzle-loading gun in time. Soon the shore- 
line was swallowed by the mist, and the shooting ceased. 

**Well,’’ said Uncle Henry to the marshal, when they 
reached the open marsh, ‘‘we got you off, anyhow, and 
maybe John has had enough experience to last him awhile. ’’ 

‘‘John is all right,’’ replied Stroud. ‘‘I’d rather have 
him back of me than plenty of men I have seen. That 
big gun isa dandy. For a minute those fellows thought 
a man-o’-war had been turned loose among them, and that 
was all that saved us. Now you take me to my men, who 
are camped on the river, and the next time we meet that 
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gang of bandits the running shoes will be on 
the other fellows’ feet. ’’ 

‘*What wiil they do now ?’’ asked John. 

“‘T think they are headed for the Flint 
Hills, forty miles south of here. A good many 
people are in sympathy with them down there, 


and we have never been able to catch a bandit | 


after he got into that broken country. Of 
course they will have a long start on us now, 
and perhaps Star will escape me again. ’’ 

‘This boat will carry half a dozen of your 
men,’’ observed the old soldier, thoughtfully. 
‘*Maybe those bandits will camp to-night some- 
where along the marsh. If they do, we know 
every clump of trees where there is wood and 
water, and can find them in the dark.’’ 


‘“*They would be on the lookout for this | 


boat,’’ said John, ‘‘and would put a hundred 
bullets through it before we could land. ’’ 

‘““That might be,’’ assented Uncle Henry, 
‘*but my old captain used to say, ‘Never do 
the thing the other fellow expects.’ I have a 
plan that may work.’’ 

The stars glimmered dim and distant through 
the mist rising from the marsh: a riot of 
noises came from a frog-pond beyond the ridge ; 
the. wail of a Western whippoorwill sounded 
from the branches of a cottonwood. 

The bandits were camped on an inlet within 
a few yards of the Francke house; their horses | 
were tethered back among the trees. They | 
had a bright fire burning,—Mr. Francke’s | 
usual beacon to guide the sand-runner into 
harbor,— but the outlaws themselves were 
careful to keep out of the tirelight. 

Star was determined to even matters with 
the boat crew, no matter at what risk to him- 
self and his party. He was in a bad humor. 
His favorite horse had been killed; a bullet 


from John’s punt-gun had stung his shoulder; | “ 


his old enemy, Stroud, had been enabled to 
escape through the interference of people who 
should have been attending to their own busi- 
ness; two of his men were wounded slightly, 
and to cap it all, he had himself been knocked 
down by bluff old William Francke before he 
had had time to draw his gun. 

It had happened in this way. Inquiries at 
the house of the Franckes had given the out- 
laws the information that the sand-runner 
belonged there. Such violent abuse had fol- 
lowed from the bandits that the hardy old 
German pioneer was provoked into striking 
Star a blow that sent him sprawling. Francke 
paid for his temerity by being instantly 
knocked senseless by the butt of a pistol. Star 
would have shot him had it not been for the 
protests of the others. The old man was now 
lying bound and gagged under a tree. 

The men were grumbling at the unnecessary 
risk they were running, and their leader was 
sitting off at one side, on the bag of money 
taken from the held-up train; his rifle lay 
across his knees, ready for instant use. 

Two of the bandits, one of whom had a 
bandaged head, reclined against an outbuild- 
ing. ‘Through the tall grass in the rear of this 
building John wormed his way silently to spy 
out the situation before signaling to his com- 
rades out on the marsh. As noiseless as the 
heavy night air, the boy hitched along to the 
back of the building; the dog, Bull, crept just 
behind him. Soon he could overhear the con- 
versation of the two men. 

‘*T don’t like this business,’’ said the man 
with the bandaged head. ‘‘Star’s risking all 
our necks just to get another crack at Stroud 
and them two crazy duck-hunters. Of course 


other behind him. Whether Star intended to 
shoot without mercy or take the crew prisoners 
in order to wreak some slower vengeance, will 
not be known, for all initiative was suddenly 
taken out of his hands. The huge punt-gun 
extending over the bow of the runner blazed 
and roared a salute; shot went whistling and 
tearing through the trees. The outlaws no 
longer hesitated, put fired on the boat as fast 
as they could load and reload their rifles. 

To these men the bravery of that boat crew 
seemed amazing, uncanny. ‘The runner bore 
straight down on the blazing rifles, without a 
sound, and without turning to either side. The 
man at the helm sat grim and unwavering. 
They saw his hat fly off from the impact of a 
bullet, but he did not relinquish the wheel. 
From the marsh the trumpet-call of the wild 
goose sounded again. 

When within a short distance of the shore a 
bullet, striking the headlight, scattered burn- 
ing oil over the craft and its occupants. The 
boat took fire; the bellying sail was wrapped 
in a mass of flame. Still it came on, and its 
blaze, illuminating the scene like a bonfire, 
revealed the white faces of the bandits. 

Suddenly Star uttered a shout of anger and 
consternation. ‘‘ Look out!’’ he cried. ‘‘There’s 





nobody in the boat! We’ve been shooting at 


‘dummies. Back to the horses! Quick !’’ 
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MOTHER, it seems so good to be at 
home again!’’ Eleanor, smiling hap- 
pily at her mother, saw a flush of 
pleasure light up her delicate face. ‘‘You 
know,’’ she went on, letting the half-finished 
waist on which she was working slip to the 
sewing-table, ‘‘I’ve been looking forward all 
this last year at college to the cozy afternoons 
you and I would have when I came home.’’ 
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It was too late. A ring of rifle-barrels| answered. ‘‘I’ll just send them over to one of 
appeared behind the bandits, and Stroud’s| the boys in the office, unless you care to go 
stern voice called, ‘‘Throw up your hands! | with some one.’’ 

Drop your guns!’’ The weapons of the out-| ‘*Yes, mother, you go,’’ Eleanorsaid. ‘*You 
laws were empty—there was nothing left for | know you love lectures. I’ll go over and ask 
them but to obey. Mrs. Brownsill to go with you. ’’ 

Only Star attempted to escape. Disdaining| Half an hour later, when Mrs. Arnold and 
the shots fired at him, he bounded into the! her neighbor had eft for the opera-house, 
shadows of the trees and disappeared. Almost | Eleanor settled herself in the library for a cozy 
at once, however, there followed the sound of | evening. She was dimly conscious that her 
a heavy fall, an exclamation, an oath, and the | father came in some time later from watering 
growl of Bull as he went into the fight. The the lawn. He made a few little attempts at 
bandit, running afoul of John in the darkness, | conversation, to which she gave absent-minded 
had been tripped and thrown. | responses. At ten he rose from his armchair. 
Stroud found John sitting astride the body | ‘‘I’ll go down and get your mother,’’ he said. 
of Star, who was fighting desperately to prevent | Afterward, when Mrs. Arnold had taken off 
Bull from fastening his teeth in his throat. | her wraps in the hall, she and Eleanor went 
He yielded sullenly, and was tied up with the | up-stairs together, and left Mr. Arnold to finish 
others. Uncle Henry came in from the marsh | his bedtime glass of milk and turn off the lights. 
in high good: humor. | ‘“‘T hope you and your father had a good 

‘‘It was the prettiest skirmish I have seen | talk,’? Mrs. Arnold said, as they stopped at 
since the Franco-German War,’’ he said, ‘‘but | Eleanor’s door. ‘‘He hasn’t seen much of 
they have put our war-ship out of commission. | you since you came home, you know, and he’s 
Didn’t I trick ’em fine with a string to the | been looking forward to it for so long.’’ 
trigger of the old gun so that it would shoot| Eleanor looked puzzled. ‘‘But, mother, what 
when the cord tightened ?’’ , should we talk about? I don’t know any news 

‘*‘Shake, old soldier, and you, John,’’ said | that would interest him.’’ 

Stroud. ‘‘Never mind the boat. There will| ‘‘Why, dear, he stayed at home on purpose 








THE: ONE-OBSTACLE 
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be reward enough to build forty more like it, | to be with you.’’ 
and a good share of it shall be yours.’’ | They heard his slow step ascending the stairs 
now, and Mrs. Arnold went on to her room. 
Eleanor listened to the step as it passed her 
door. For the first time she detected a weari- 
ness in the slow tread; a vague anxiety tugged 
73 raft at her heart. ‘‘He works too hard,’’ she said 
to herself, as she drew the covers of her bed 
about her. ‘‘We must get him to take a vaca- 
tion.’ Then while she hovered on the borders 
of oblivion, she began a dreamy plan for get- 
ting him to take an outing. 
Arnold’s eyes. The pain showed, too, in her| But the next morning at breakfast her plans 
trembling voice, as she said slowly, ‘*I think | all fell to pieces, and strange to say, it was her 
you do your father an injustice, Eleanor. Can’t mother who demolished them. 
you realize that he is just as much interested| ‘‘I’ve decided to go up to Aunt Nan’s the 
in your welfare as I am?’’ latter part of this week,’’ she announced, as 
‘‘O mother, you always say that!’’ she handed Eleanor her coffee. ‘‘'There’s really 
Then she added, apologetically, ‘‘Of course no reason why I should wait.’’ 
I know he’s interested, ina way, buthedoesn’t' Eleanor stopped with her spoon poised in 
understand, and I know he’ll never consent to air. ‘‘Why, mother!’’ she gasped. 
‘*T won’t need any new clothes up there, ’’ her 
mother went on, unheeding, ‘‘and it may be 














“YOU FORGOT TO TAKE IT LAST NIGHT," 





more convenient for Aunt Nan to have me 
now.’’ 

i Eleanor turned puzzled eyes to her father. 

‘*Give it up,’’ he said, in answer to her mute 

| question. ‘‘I don’t know what did it.’’ 

A few days of preparation followed, and then 
Mrs. Arnold was off. Eleanor had her mother’s 
executive ability; her father, in his short 
sojourns at home, felt no jar of the domestic 
machinery. He smiled fondly at his capable 
daughter as she appeared one night at the 
library door with his accustomed glass of milk. 
‘*You forgot to take it last night,’’ she said, 
‘‘and if it ever happens again, I’ll —’’ 

‘*Tell mother on me?’’ he asked, as he 
obediently swallowed the draft. 

Eleanor laughed. She had often heard her 
father’s friends speak of her mother as *‘a 
clever woman.’’ Mr. Arnold himself had once 
said whimsically, ‘‘No matter what your 
mother does, my dear, she always has ne 
! apologizing to her for it.’’ 

Eleanor’s housekeeper expression returned. 

‘‘T want to have your room swept to-mor- 
row,’’ she announced. ‘‘Are there any things 
that you want put away ?’’ 

‘*My top drawer is my only holy of holies, ’’ 
he answered. ‘‘So long as Maggie doesn’t set 





SHE SAID. 


he’s got a grudge agin old Stroud, and would | Laying down the scissors, Mrs. Arnold! my doing any work. He has such old-fashioned | | fire to that, she may blow where she lists. ’’ 


rather shoot him than get clean away with the 


money, but what good will that do us? If we 
kill a United States marshal, there’ll be ten 
more to take his place. ’’ 

‘*We ought to ha’ gone straight for the 
Cimarron and been safe in the cafions of Grass 
Mountain to-morrow mornin’ with friends to 
help us,’’ the other replied. ‘‘Now the chances 
are we’ll have to run or fight, maybe both. ’’ 

‘* It’s all foolishness,’’ declared the first 
speaker. ‘‘That boat ain’t comin’ back while 
we’re here, and if it does it’ll only mean more 
trouble, mind that.’’ 

‘*Yep. That cannon is liable to cripple 
every man and hoss we got if it comes in 
range. ’’ 
the blank marsh. 

‘*T tell you what,’’ said the bandaged man, 
lowering his voice, 
the money, we could pull right out now, but 
the old man’s a-settin’ on it. 
all of ten thousand dollars in that sack. The 


fool—pickin’ a row with an old Dutchman and | 


waitin’ here! What’s that?’’ 

From behind the outhouse came the distinct, 
far-carrying quaver of a screech-owl. It was 
followed by the yelping howl of a coyote from 
the prairie beyond the horses. Those sounds 
were natural enough, but there was something | 
unusual about the long, trumpeting call of a 
wild goose that sounded far out on the marsh. 

‘*Keep still—have your rifles ready!’’ com- 
manded Star. ‘‘That wasn’t a wild goose, but | 

a signal—the boat is coming in.’’ 


Out of the darkness loomed the headlight of | She stopped as if the conclusion were obvious. | 
‘‘And what is the obstacle in the way of | ally. 


the sand-runner; evidently the crew appre- | 
hended no danger. Now, as the boat bore | 
straight down upon the waiting bandits, the | 
broad sail could be seen. Then dim figures | 
appeared, one sitting at the wheel, and the | 


The man stared apprehensively at | 


There must be | 


smiled back at the enthusiastic young face 
across the sewing-table. 

‘‘Tt makes me very happy, dear,’’ she said, 
‘*to know that you feel that way. Father and 
I were a little afraid things would seem monot- 
onous to you here after the gay life at college. 
So many girls seem to find them so when they 
come home. ’’ 

Eleanor came over and put both arms about 
her mother’s waist. ‘‘That is because they 
haven’t the right kind of mothers at home!’’ 
she exclaimed. ‘‘It makes me angry to read 
about the discontent of college girls at home. 
The writers make such heart-breaking stories 
out of it. Can’t they see that it’s all just a 

case of mother ?’’ 
| They went down-stairs with their arms 





hour before dinner in the grape arbor at the 
side of the house, discussing Eleanor’s plans 
for the future. 
| ‘*Mother,’’ the girl said, ‘‘I want to do some 
kind of magazine work. If I can only get a 
| Start; that’s the hardest part of it. My train- 
| ing at college has been so good, and the things 
I’ve had accepted by the magazines have been 
| a little encouragement for me. 
| ‘But there’s one obstacle to the whole plan, ’’ 
she continued, a shade of disappointment in 
her tone. ‘‘You see, I’d like to get some kind | 
| of a position somewhere while I’m learning to | 
write. A girl gets so much valuable experience 
if she takes care of herself for a while. 
| should like to be earning a little money, but —’’ 


| that, deary?’’ 


| round each other’s waists, and they spent the | 
‘if we had our share of | 


ideas about the daughter of a family.’’ The next morning, with her head swathed 

‘*Have you ever talked this plan over with | in a towel, Eleanor, acting as advance-guard 
him?’’ | to Maggie, swooped down upon her father’s 

‘‘Oh, no, I couldn’t. Somehow I never can | room, and began preparations for the upheaval. 
talk things over with father. I always feel Several photographs of her mother were ranged 
that his mind is on business, and that kind of | round the room, and these she decided to put 
thing. I’’—she laughed a little helplessly—‘‘I | away. The top drawer was unlocked, and she 
don’t feel very well acquainted with father.’’ | pulled it open. 

At the dinner-table she did most of the talk-| An odd collection of objects met her eyes, 
ing, regaling the others with incidents of the | and although she felt guilty, she could not 
last year at college. Her father listened appre- | resist glancing them over—some childhood pic- 
ciatively, and occasionally put one of his per- | tures of herself, a baby sock, ragged now and 
tinent questions, that, Eleanor said, always /a little soiled, an old silver napkin-ring that 
reduced her to a ‘‘hopeless level of logic.’’ | showed the marks of tiny ‘teeth. Near the 
Her mother was unusually quiet, and only | bottom of the drawer was a sheet of paper, on 
When absently when they appealed to her. | which was scrawled in her own handwriting, 

When at length she did join in the conversa- | ‘The Story of a Chicken.’? It was her firs’ 
tion, it was only to tell them of a letter she | composition at school; she remembered wit! 
had received from her sister in the country, | what triumph she had brought it home, an‘ 
asking her to visit there. ‘‘Oh, later in the | said that she had read it before the class. An 
summer, perhaps,’’ she said vaguely, in reply | her father had been treasuring the poor, crud: 
to their eager urging that she accept. little effort all these years! 

‘‘One of your college professors is going to| On the right-hand side of the drawer was 
lecture in the opera-house .to-night,’’ Mr. | bundle of familiar-looking magazines, arrange 
Arnold said, changing the subject abruptly. |in order of date and bound together with : 
| ‘* It’s for the benefit of something, and I thought | fish-line. Under the line was slipped a ca 
| you and your mother might like to go, Eleanor.’’ | with the words, ‘‘My Girl’s Work.’’ Eleano 
| Eleanor shuddered. ‘‘O father, please don’t | stood staring dumbly at the pile. Her mothe 
| ever suggest a lecture to me again—not for a| had said something sweet and helpful abou 
whole year, at least.. I’ve had them as an/| each of the little stories as they had come t 
| exclusive diet for four years. ’’ her in the college papers, but it was her fathe 
1 Her father had drawn a long leather book | who had stored them away with as much ©! 

from an inside pocket of his coat, but pushed |as if they had been the most wonderful + 
lit back hurriedly as she spoke. masterpieces. 

‘*T didn’t think of that,’’ he said, apologetic-| A mist came into the girl’s eyes; when 
‘*T guess it is an old story to you.’’ cleared, she saw her father in a new ligh' 
‘*Had you already bought the tickets, dear?’’ | his tenderness, his delicacy in never intrudi! 





‘‘Why, mother, of course you know! The | his wife asked, for her quick eyes had caught | on the confidences that she gave her moth 
| obstacle is father. ’? 
| An expression of quick pain came into Mrs. | 


sight of the pocketbook. his shy attempts at comradeship. The lit! 
‘Oh, it doesn’t make any difference,’’ he | attentions that she had always accepted a> 
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matter of course seemed to confront and over- | father were less talkative, and only smiled | the tunnels of crawfish were trickling down | highest ground in reach, and were discov- 


power her now. With a cry of pain, she threw 
her arms about his old coat, which hung on 
the closet door, and held it close to her. 

Coming home that night later than usual 
from the bank, Mr. Arnold saw a familiar 
figure waiting for him at the corner. He 
quickened his pace. 

**Has anything happened ?’’ he asked. 

Eleanor slipped a hand through his arm. 
‘-T—I just thought I’d come and meet you,’’ 
she said, shyly. 

When they rose from the dinner-table, he 
stopped on his way to the library door. 


‘If you’re going to write in your room. 


again to-night,’’ he said, ‘‘I think you ought 
to have the study-lamp. I’ll bring it up for 
you.’’ 

*-I’m not going to my room,’’ Eleanor an- 
swered. Then she suddenly reached up and 
flung both arms about his neck. ‘‘I’m going 
to the library and talk to you.’’ 

The end of the week brought Mrs. Arnold 
back again almost as suddenly as she had 
departed. Maggie was voluble in her praises 
of the new housekeeper, but Eleanor and her 
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across the table at each other. Mrs. Arnold’s 
quick eyes caught the smile, and gleamed with 
happiness. 

When dinner was over, Eleanor slipped one 
arm about her mother’s waist. 

‘*T’ve got something so splendid to tell you!’’ 


ing on the outskirts of her confidence, patted 
the hand that lay in his. ‘I’ve told father 
all about my plans, mother, and—what do you 
think? He says he can get me a position in a 
regular magazine office! Isn’t that fine?’’ 

That night, when they went up-stairs to bed, 
Eleanor drew her mother down and kissed 
her. 

‘*O mother,’’ she murmured, tremulously, 
‘isn’t father splendid! His ideas about things 
are so sound and fine, and he has more senti- 
ment than any man I ever saw.’’ 

‘‘I’m glad you’ve got acquainted with him, 
dear,’’ was all that Mrs. Arnold said; but as 
Eleanor looked up into her face, she thought 
she could add another to the many reasons 
why her father’s friends should speak of her 
mother as ‘‘a clever woman. ’’ 
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HE OVERFLOW 


vy Chiarles Egbert Craddock, 





Mississippi River there 
has never been an 
overflow so disastrous as 
this of the spring of 1912. 
The new works of the 
government, the revet- 


[3 all the history of the 


DOCK” (Mary 


“CHARLES EGBERT CRAD- 


novelist and writer of short stories. Miss 
Murfree has written principally of the 
Tennessee mountains and their people. 


was only one mile long, 
and was designed merely 


Noailles Murfree), 


of New Orleans from 
overflow. But the sys- 
tem of embankment, 
thus started, extended 


ment mats, the bankhead “The Prophet of the Great Smoky rapidly both up and 
mattresses, the stone- Mountains,” “In the Stranger-People’s down the river, to pro- 
ballasted dikes were of Country,” “ The Phantoms of the Foot- tect the rich plantations, 


no avail, and the levees 
of the old system were 
swept away as lightly as 
if they had been unsub- 
stantial cobwebs. Thou- 
sands of square miles of 
country were inundated 


The Companion. 





Bridge,” “The Young Mountaineers,” 
“The Fair Mississippian,” are the titles 
of some of her best-known. stories. 
Many of her early tales appeared in 


“and before 1836 progres- 
sive planters from Ten- 
nessee, ensconced behind 
their own strong levees, 
had begun to raise cotton 
in the region of the great 
Bends —in Coahoma, 








to a depth of from five 

to fifteen feet. Innumerable cattle, horses, 
mules and swine were drowned. Fences, farm- 
buildings and machinery, cotton-gins and 
sugar-houses were destroyed, and in many 
instances dwellings were floated from their 
foundations. 

When the flood was only half-spent, a conserv- 
ative estimate placed the loss at one hundred 
million dollars. Worse than all, the overflow 
occasioned great loss of human life—how great 
will probably never be known accurately, since 
many dwellers in the wide stretch of country 
under water were in inaccessible places, off 
the highways of travel. 

The earliest great overflow of the Mississippi 
River of which we have any record took place 
in the year 1543. It is described in the ancient 
chronicles of De Soto’s expedition. After the 
explorer’s death on the banks of the magnifi- 
cent stream that he had discovered, it became 
the chief desire of his troops to quit the land 
in which they had suffered so much and won 
so little. To that end they seized for winter 
quarters the Indian village of Aminoya, on the 


Bolivar, Washington and 
| Issaqueena counties, in Mississippi, and in the 
| opposite region in Arkansas and Louisiana. 

As the levees gradually ceased to be indi- 
| vidual enterprises and became community 
| interests, as cotton-planting ventures multi- 
| plied and extended, much opposition was raised 
| to the expansion of the levee system beyond 


she exclaimed ; and her father, no longer hover- | 


to protect the infant city 


through the thick Bermuda grass. Still, levees 

| perforated by these minute cells have been 
| known to hold for years, and if it had not been 
for a sudden strong gust 


| ered standing motionless there. Although amid 
| so much human woe the distress of a dumb 
animal is relatively unimportant, it is pleasant 





|in the chill midnight this 
embankment might be 
standing yet. The flaw of 
wind struck the levee on 
the crown, and as the earth 
sank beneath the blow, the 
roar of the torrent, rush- 
| ing through the crevasse, 
| roused all the denizens of 
the plantation — strangely 
enough to the spectacle of 
a great glare on a sheet 
of water that seemed to 
overspread the world and 
that reflected a towering 
mass of flames. 

To the ignorant laborers 
it seemed that the day of 
judgment, long shudder- 
ingly expected, was dawn- 
ing at last. But the planter, when he noticed 
the jets of flame that issued from the roof 
of the gin-house, like some gigantic beacon, 
ruefully remembered a consignment of some 
barrels of quicklime, placed temporarily beneath 
the elevated gin-house for shelter against a 
possible shower. Rushing along the ground, 
the overflow had reached the barrels, had 
slaked the lime, and thus engendering great 
heat, had set the whole place atfire. 


The ‘‘june Rise.’’ 


URING the war the levees were much 
[) neglected, and there was great destruction 

from local floods, although there was no 
widely general overflow. Such an inundation 
came in 1873, and since then the effort at pro- 
tection has had larger support from the general 
government. An immediate action of Congress 
and of the legislatures of the states concerned 








THE MISSISSIPPI! RUSHING THROUGH A BROKEN LEVEE 


! . , . 
| to know that special officers were sworn in to 


protect them, and if possible remove them to a 
place of safety. Many deer, scattered here 
|} and there, have doubtless been killed. Some, 
| in search of dry ground, entered the streets of 
| towns. A large bear was seen one day floating 
|down the middle of the river, embarked on a 
| great log. ‘The telephone- and telegraph-poles 
| were so twined with snakes that it was difficult 
| for the linemen to beat them off. 
During a great perversion of the general 
| course of events such as a flood, it is strange 
| to observe how all the every-day incidents 
| of life go on as before. You expect an inter- 
mission, "even a sudden and violent period, 
to be placed in the ordinary sequence of cause 
}and effect. But there is, as usual, illness; 
| there is accident; there is crime—and in con- 
| trast, all the frivolities gaily flower in the 
heart as heretofore. 
| When death comes, the inevitable, it has the 
semblance of a ghastly intrusion. In 











AWAITING RESCUE. 








REFUGEES AND THEIR CAMP. 


is now strongly urged to secure some aid 
in rebuilding levees to forestall what is 
known as the ‘‘.June rise’’ of the river. 
For the first subsidence of the overflow is 
not final. The river will shrink within 


gather and billow throughout the land. 
Gradually they will again withdraw, but 
the stream will not reach low-water mark 
before September or October. 

The danger to human life from the flood 
this year has been unprecedented. A gen- 





To many the escape was narrow indeed. 
Marooned for days on the roofs or in 


western side, evicted its inhabitants, and set | merely local and immediate needs, on the theory | the upper stories of their houses, they were 
to work with seant materials and inadéquate | that when the current is confined on one side | taken ‘off by the various craft that plied 
tools to build the flimsy boats in which they of the river, the force of the waves against the | the waters on the work of rescue. Motor- 
intended to make the voyage across the Gulf opposite bank is dangerously increased. The | launches, skiffs, dugouts and rafts were used; 
of Mexico. When spring came, an Indian | opinion of the noted Mississippi statesman, S.S. | even the packets of the regular river lines, 


sibyl divulged to them the fact that a great Prentiss, on this subject is remembered and | for the steamboats can now go miles distant | 


flood impended. Once every fourteen years, | repeated to-day with the force and effect of a from the channel of the great stream. 


the oracle declared, the river overflowed its | fulfilled prophecy. At a meeting at Natchez, 


banks and took possession of the land. 


| some time in the early fifties of the last century, 


One of the peculiar river-craft known as ‘‘a 
show-boat’’ was conspicuous in one part of the 


But the Spaniards, planning soon to launch | he said, ‘‘When God made this Mississippi river. After rescuing a large number of people, 
their craft, laughed at her warnings. On the| River, he made the biggest thing on this con- it would set forth for Vicksburg or Natchez, 


+ighteenth day of March the rising waters over- 
topped the banks, and spread over the whole 
ace of the country. The soldiers, driven for 
refuge to the lofts and roofs of the Indian 
‘bins, were marooned there as long as the 
nundation lasted. It was strange, they said, 


| tinent, and turned it loose to do as it pleased, 
| and it is going to have its own way, regardless 
| of all the puny efforts of man.’’ 

| It seems paradoxical that the strength of,a 
| levee can cause an overflow, but only a few 
| years ago earthworks built by the Federal 


| and on the way give a theatrical performance, 
thus affording at once a new variant of the 
parable of the Good Samaritan, and a pleasant 
example of thrift. 
An old negro in a dugout, with a raft in tow, 


| on which stood, precariously balanced, his 





\o view the forests standing deep in waters, | government, to resist and deflect the current, | ancient and astonished mule, his whole estate, 


lice a sea, as far as the eye could reach! 


The First Levees. 


| N spite of its vagaries, the Mississippi River 
i remains virtually the same. Twenty leagues 
wide the swollen stream then measured, and 
ils year, in the same place, it stood sixty 
‘uiles wide. The duration of this early flood 
‘as that of later ones. In six weeks the 
>paniards were rejoiced to mark the beginnings 
the gradual subsidence, but two months had 
‘upsed before the land fairly emerged and 


‘¢ waters returned to the river, or, as the | 


tic phrase of the ancient historian described 

» “to their mother. ’’ 

It was obvious to the first settlers in these 
‘ich delta lands that some defense against the 


| threw such a tremendous 


its banks, but once more the floods will | 


eral reluctance to recognize the monstrous | 
proportions of the catastrophe prevailed. | 


time of high water there is no place or 
provision for it. In the old days, before 
the introduction of the telephone and 
the motor-launch, the simple details 
were invested with difficulty and un- 
wonted solicitude. An ordinary burial 
was of course impossible, and as the 
passing of an opportune river-packet 
was uncertain, such a means of reach- 
ing a city cemetery was hardly to be 
considered. 

Years ago a funeral, marked by 
unusual gloom and impressiveness, 
was held during an overflow. For 
many miles the waters surrounded the 

house of the dead, who had been a 
| planter of prominence in the community. A 
large number of friends and neighbors, in 
their flimsy craft, floated among the great 
oaks of his lawn at the funeral hour. The 
hearse, itself a skiff, was followed by this 
strange and melancholy fleet out of the grove, 
| over the submerged fields, and along the tangled 
ways of the swamp to the base of a great 
prehistoric mound, built in the days of the 
unknown people who held this land before the 
migration hither of the American Indian. On 
its towering terraces grew trees of an unimag- 
ined antiquity. 


| 
| 


A Burial in Flood - Time. 


HEN the cortege had left the boats 

and climbed high on the great slopes 

where a grave had been prepared, it 

was announced that no clergyman was present, 
and one of the gentlemen of the neighborhood 
was asked to say a few words, that there might 
| be at least some semblance of Christian rites. 
Fortunately, be had in his pocket his book of 
common prayer, and here on this great mound, 
—a dark enigma of the silent past,—with the 
shining world of waters round, and the imme- 
morial trees waving above, he read the familiar 
words of the burial service. Then they laid 
this man of to-day to rest among the dust of 
| warriors, sages, princes, of the unknown, for- 
gotten, unstoried people who in prehistoric 
days had erected this lofty sepulcher high above 
the clutching waves of tempestuous waters. 
The small cities within 





weight of water against 
| the opposite bank that the 
| levee collapsed and the 
| river overflowed the plan- 
| tations of forty owners. 
| They forthwith filed 
‘claims for damages 
| against the United States. 
| It also seems paradox- 
| ical that an overflow can 
| be the direct cause of a 
conflagration. One dark 
| March night, many years 
|ago, the wind was blow- 





the limits of the overflow 
suffered in one respect 
from their own progress- 
iveness. The floods 
quickly put the electric 
lighting - plants out of 
business, and as the gas 
or oil street-lamps were 
long ago antiquated, the 
canals, that were streets, 
became dark and doubly 
dangerous and deserted ; 
a dugout, even with a 
lantern at the prow, was 








| ing straight from the west 
along a great bend of the 
| Mississippi. Although 


A MISSISSIPPI TOWN TWENTY FEET LOWER THAN FLOOD LINE 


croachments of the spring floods was neces- | the stream was bank-full, there was no imme- | presented an incident of the overflow at once 


wy. The engineer officers of the French 


| diate apprehension of an overflow. The waves 


pathetic and ludicrous. 


but a risky vehicle in 
which to fare forth after 
dusk. By daylight these 
| boats glided swiftly round the corners, carry- 
|ing the banker to his desk, the merchant 


irmay early studied the problem. The first’ merely lapped the base of the levee, but in the 
‘vee was built by Bienville’s chief of engineers, | seep-water ditch on the inside the stagnant pools 
It had been purling since dusk, for tiny rills from 


‘he Sieur Le Blond de La Tour, in 1717. 


Even the wild animals have shared in the |-to his counter, or the worshiper to the church. 
miseries of the flood. In one instance a herd| Wherever business was not altogether sus- 
of forty or fifty deer swam to the levee, the | pended, it came to be a second-story affair, 
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with such goods as it had been possible to | water, isneeded. Some years agoa commission | of river engineering that will hold the Missis- 
| appointed by Congress reported adversely on/|sippi to its highest humanitarian activities, 
The unusual depth of the overflow added to|a plan of that kind, but this is the age of |and relegate the days of its overflow to the 
the unexpected difficulties of the situation. | progress, and we may yet see some triumph | realm of tradition. 


remove before the ground floors were flooded. 


Usually sites of towns are on higher ground | 
than the plantations in the rich bottoms, but | 


safe for resident planters to remain in their 
homes throughout the flood. 


In Ten Cha pters 


even on the plantations the water rarely stands | 
more than six or eight feet deep, and in ordi- | ce a 
nary inundations it is often considered perfectly 
= OS > : 


It was a time of tedium and ennui, added 
to the impatience and worry with which the 
prisoners surveyed the watery waste outside, 
for a flood always means a heavy financial 
loss. The machinery of domestic life was not 
destroyed, but it was grotesquely dislocated. 





‘The horses were often stabled in the loft of 





Chiapte r 


Vrwe 





fi ROUGH the following winter Julia was | his project. General Grant also approves of it, 


with Mrs. Carpenter in Boston. There 
she made the acquaintance of a Miss 


the barn, and the mules looked forth from | Henrietta Stevenson, whose experience of life 


the high windows of the gin-house. The} had been much like her own. 


servants usually came and 
went in dugouts. A skiff or 
a dugout served as a family 
carriage, for the enforced 
leisure gave a chance to 
exchange visits with sub- 
merged neighbors. 

On one occasion, in the 
course of a tediously pro- 
longed overflow, a gentleman, 
who was something of a wag, 
invited all his friends to a 
picnic! Naturally there was 
wonder, but when some one 
expressed surprise, it was 
met by the remark that if 
a gentleman offered hospi- 
tality, it should be presumed 
. that he was able to provide 
it. The weather was delight- 
ful; the forests showed the 
first tender leafage of spring ; 
the face of the waters shone 
like silver, with a delicate 
opalescent haze hovering 
above them; the skies were 
blue and bland—a feast out- 
doors was an enchanting 
suggestion, provided there 
was a foothold in the whole 
county for the festivity. It 
was finally supposed that the 
entertainment would take 
place on the broad verandas 
of the host’s house, and the 
invited guests, in their skiffs, 
appeared promptly at the 
designated hour at his door. 

The picnic, however, was 
given in the open air, as a 
picnic should be—on the 
summit of his levee! That 
broad, high embankment 
had stanchly held its own 
throughout the flood, while 
his land was all under water surging up 
from the inundation of his neighbors’ plan- 
tations. On that islet, between the Missis- 
sippi River and the overflow, a band played, 
flags waved, wreaths of flowers decorated the 
festive board, laden with all the delicacies of 
the season, brought from New Orleans by 
packet for the occasion. 

The size of the levees varies greatly, accord- 
ing to the conformation of the land to be pro- 
tected, the weight of the stream against the 
embankment in high water, and the direction 
in which the current sets. They range from 
eight to fifteen or twenty feet high, with a 
base broad in proportion; and they are from 
four to ten feet across at the summit. But they 
are never considered strong or indeed finished 
until they are turfed over:with Bermuda grass. 
This short, thick herbage has a dense mat of 
interlacing roots, and presents an invaluable 
defense when the river stands high against the 
levee, shouldering it, so to speak, with the 
immense weight of its water and the momen- 
tum of its current. 

The method of patching a levee is interesting 
to the spectator. Bags are filled with sand 
and placed in layers in the breach, often 
actually in the water, seeming to melt as soon 
as they are arranged in position. An embank- 
ment of these is built on the jeopardized levee 
wherever it seems to be giving way. Often 
such bags are used in this manner in closing a 
crevasse. 

It has long been realized that the levee 
system is only a partial protection of the 
alluvial districts bordering on the Mississippi— 
that it is inadequate except under ordinary 
conditions. In a season of unusual rainfall 
and flood it will succumb, as the present over- 
flow has demonstrated. There is a growing 
belief that in view of the vast importance of 
this rich region to the country at large, methods 
of greater permanence must be adopted, and 
there has sprung up in the extreme South an 
earnest advocacy of some such legislation as is 
suggested by the Newlands river regulation 
bill. 

The Southern valley receives yearly the 
floods of the rivers of thirty states, tributaries 
of the Mississippi, and has to spend millions of 
dollars. to ward them off its soil. A system 
of flood conservation near the headwaters of 
these streams to restrain and make use of their 
abundance, to serve instead of to destroy the 
common interests by the immense supply of 





They went 


DRAWN BY B. J. ROGENME) ER 


and favors placing the United States steamship 
Continental at his service, to transport the 
company to the Pacific coast. 

‘*But I want you to see this Mr. Mercer for 
yourselves, ‘see him and 
hear him talk of the West. 
I have invited him to be 
present at our meeting next 
Wednesday evening. Come 
and see him for yourselves. 
He will describe the coun- 
try from which he comes, 
and you will be at liberty 
to ask him questions. ’’ 

In response to Doctor 
Hale’s invitation, Mercer 
‘appeared the following 
week at the meeting. At 
first he surprised his lis- | 
teners by his extreme 
youth. Asa K. Mercer 


twenty-three years of age, 
and seemed no more than 
nineteen or twenty. He 
was full of enthusiasm over 


corting five hundred young 
women thither! 

He. told them frankly | 
about himself. 
born in Bureau County, 
Illinois, where he spent | 
his .boyhood, and where | 
Abraham Lincoln, an old | 
acquaintance of his fath- | 


as a child on his big foot, 
to the old refrain: 
This is the way the ladies 
ride. 


In 1861 he had gone 
West, over the plains to 
Seattle; in 1864 he had 








THE “CONTINENTAL” ENTERED THE GULF STREAM, AND BEAUTIFUL 


DAYS DAWNED. 


about together, attended lectures, read books, 
and, in short, sought self-improvement in every 
way open to them. 

For the first time in her life, Julia had an 
opportunity to attend a church the pastor of 
which was an eminent man. This clergyman 
was the Rev. Edward Everett Hale—then in 
the midst of his great life-work. His church 
was just off Washington Street, near where 
Mrs. Carpenter lived in Union Park Street. To 
hear his sermons was a great experience for 
Julia Sylvester. She came to believe in him 
urireservedly. His practical talks to the young 
people of his congregation were something for 
her to treasure up.and reflect on during the 
entire week. 

As is well known, Doctor Hale was a man 
not afraid of life and its problems, even the 
hardest. In April of that year, —1865,—at 
one of the mid-week evening meetings, Doctor 
Hale said: 

‘‘A young woman of my congregation has 
asked my advice in a novel matter. From 
Washington Territory a young man, named 
Mercer, has come East recently on a remarkable 
errand. It appears that there are now very 
few women in the Pacific Northwest. More 
women are wanted there, wanted as teachers, 
housekeepers, dressmakers—in all those voca- 
tions where women make life brighter and 
may make it better. 

‘*Now this young Mercer, hearing that there 
are more women than men in New England, 
has come here with a project to gather together 
five hundred young women, transport them by 
steamer round Cape Horn, and convey them to 
Washington Territory, where he is certain they 
will find employment, and, it may be, homes 
of their own to preside over. 

‘*The question that my young parishioner 
asks is, ‘Shall I join this migration westward 
and venture on this Tong voyage to a wild new 
country?’ A grave question, certainly, the 
issues of which are far-reaching and may 
affect her whole life. 

‘*It would be easier, perhaps safer, to advise 
her not to go. Yet there are other broader 
considerations. If the West needs women, why 
should not the East supply the lack? 

“‘T have inquired about this young man, 
Mercer. So far as I can learn, there is no 
harm in him. He may lack experience, but he 


is straightforward and in earnest. His motives | 


become an instructor in 
the embryo University of 
Washington, which then 
had eleven students and 
one small recitation-room. The lack of women 
and of women’s work in every branch and walk 
of life had at once impressed him. That lack 
did not need to exist, he had said to himself. In 
the Eastern States there were, he had heard, 
more women than men. 
President Lincoln, and get his help in bringing 
a humerous company of women out where they 
were needed and could earn good wages. 

With all the impulsiveness of youth he had | 
set off at once, and on his way East had drawn 
up the following petition to President Lincoln: 

Mr. Lincoln, for four years a great and terrible 
war has raged. Men have fallen by thousands. 
In the East there are more women than men; but 
in the far Northwest there are now ten times as 
many men as women. 

The Civil War is over. The national fleet lies 
idle at the navy-yards. Now in the name of that 
part of this country which is destined to develop 
and become the richest and best section of Amer- 
ica, in the name of hundreds of sturdy pioneers, 
in the name of the glorious country of Puget 
Sound, I ask you, Mr. Lincoln, to give me one or 
two ships, coaled and manned, and I will furnish 
provisions to carry five hundred good women from 
the East to prosperity in the West. 

I will promise to land these women safe and 
sound in the port of Seattle. I will guarantee 
every one of them a home and honorable employ- 
ment. 

He had landed in New York on the evening 
of April 14th. President Lincoln was assassi- 
nated that night. 

Mercer had been stunned. All his hopes 
had been built upon this friend of his boyhood. 
He was a stranger in New York. At last, 
however, going to Boston, he had called on 


Massachusetts. Governor Andrew had listened 
thoughtfully. ‘‘This is a bold project,’’ he 
said. ‘‘You go and see Edward Everett Hale. 
He will know whether it is right or wrong. 
If any man can properly aid this plan of 
yours, it is Doctor Hale,’’ he had added, and 
gave Mercer a letter of introduction. 

After Mercer had made his address that 
evening, Doctor Hale:spoke a few words of 
counsel. ‘‘Every young woman,’’ he said, 
**who is minded to join this emigrant company 
should ask herself if she can honorably sever 
her home ties. Are there those at home who 





|duties here or responsibilities that must be 
abandoned if you go? These are questions 


was then twenty-two or | 


the great new Puget Sound | 
country and his plan of es- | 


He was | 


er’s, had often danced him | 


He would go East, see | 


John A. Andrew, the ‘‘War Governor’’ of | 


are dependent on you, who will suffer or be} 
| greatly grieved if you go? Have you home| 


needing you here, I see no valid reason why 
you should not go.’’ 

To these straightforward words from Doctor 
Hale, in the old Union Park Church that 
evening, there were no more interested listeners 
than Julia and her friend Henrietta. At the 
close of the meeting they walked homeward 
for a time in silence. 

‘*What do you think of it?’’ Henrietta said, 
at last. 

“T am going,’’ Julia said, firmly. 

‘Then so am I!’? Henrietta exclaimed. 

But Mercer met with difficulties from the 
start. The United States government, im- 
pressed by the advice of General Grant, desired 
indeed to aid Mercer’s plan; but designing 
men in New York and San Francisco were 
already scheming to profit from the voyage. 
They brought about delay after delay through- 
out the summer and fall of 1865; January, 1866, 
arrived, and the expedition had not yet started. 

Julia and Henrietta had gone to New York 
on September 8th, in the expectation of sailing 
in two days; but they were compelled to go 
on boarding there, week after week, till their 
little savings were almost exhausted. 

An enemy of Mercer, who wished to get 

possession of the Continental, published in a 
New York paper a malicious story accusing 
him of intent to deceive the young women. So 
novel a plan was, of course, open to suspicion. 
Many of the young women now became 
alarmed, and thought it safer to withdraw 
| and return to their homes. Thus the company 
was seriously reduced in numbers, and Mercer 
was driven nearly to despair. Not only had 
he invested every dollar: he possessed in this 
enterprise, but he had also borrowed heavily 
| from his relatives and friends to pay the many 
| expenses of the long passage. Profit for him- 
| self he seems not to have cared for. It was 
| his great idea that he cared for; he was inter- 
ested chiefly in seeing it succeed. 

Henrietta was so frightened by this news- 
| paper attack on Mercer that she wished to go 
|home, and besought Julia to do so. Julia, 
| however, was made of firmer stuff. She ques- 
tioned Mercer, and drew her own conclusions 
from his frank, honest replies. To all that 
Henrietta said, Julia answered, ‘‘I believe in 
Doctor Hale and I believe in Mr. Mercer. I’m 
| going. ” 

Finally she persuaded Henrietta. 

The Continental sailed on January 6th. 
| But it is a fact that many of those inexperienced 
girls hardly knew where they were going, how 
far, or by what route. 

We're voyaging, voyaging, 
But where we hardly know; 
’Tis to a new, fair land, they say, 
Where wheat and roses grow. 

The above is a stanza of a humorous rimed 
chronicle, still remembered, that Julia Sylves- 
ter, Henrietta Stevenson and other ‘‘Mercer 
maidens’’ strung together to pass the time and 
ward off homesickness on that long and mem- 
orable voyage from New York round Cape 
Horn and up the west coast of America. 
Sometimes, perhaps, they sang it to keep 
| up their spirits. For at times the whole com- 
pany was woefully homesick and beset by 
| terrifying misgivings as to the future. ‘I 
| used to wake in the morning with a jump 
when I thought where I was and what I was 

doing,’’ Jul'a said to me that evening, when 

| I visited her at her home in Seattle. ‘‘And 
| poor Henrietta! She and I shared the same 
stateroom on the Continental, and every few 
nights I would hear her crying in her sleep; 
she had dreadful dreams from brooding over 
our prospects. ’’ 

The Continental encountered a storm the 
first day out. Being a small vessel, at least 
compared with the ocean liners of to-day, she 
rolled badly, and for thirty-six hours the 
passengers were nearly all seasick. The 
weather, moreover, was bitterly cold and un- 
comfortable. Mercer appears to have done 
everything he could to cheer his passengers. 

But at last the storm at sea abated; the 
violent motion ceased ; the Continental entered 
the Gulf Stream, and beautiful days dawned. 
They had made a sudden transition from the 
bleak rigors of winter to the genial warmth of 
spring. Venturing on deck, the girls were 
thrilled with the joy and novelty of mild, 
bright seas. Novel, too, for them were th« 
schools of flying-fish that rose suddenly from: 
the waves and went gliding away in the aii 
as the steamer rushed among them; and eve 
more strangely novel was the blazing phos 
phorescence of the seas at night. 

Early one morning the two friends saw fo 
the first time the plumed palms of some sma! 
West Indian island that the ship was passil: 
at a distance. So beautiful the island looke: 
that Henrietta was moved then and there t 
add a stanza to their chronicle: 

’Tis like a glimpse of Paradise, 
Seen from the Sea of Life, 
A realm of calm and peaceful rest 
Beyond this vale of strife. 
| And now the ship entered the zone of tl 
| trade-winds, with its metallic blue seas. He! 
again the steamer rolled a great deal, and tl 
voyagers were kept in their staterooms much « 
the time.’ It was warm, and soon became t«’ 
warm; the dark-colored winter clothing th 














are honest. My friend, William Cullen Bryant | that each must ask herself and answer for | the girls had worn when they went aboard 


of New York, has met him, and approves of | 


herself. If there is no one dependent on you, 


New York grew hot and burdensome. For no\ 
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they were near the equator, with noontide 
suns directly overhead and the deck hot to 
their feet. 

To amuse them and keep them in good 
spirits, the youthful patron of the expedition 
devised a nautical ceremony to celebrate their 
crossing the ‘‘line,’’ something. like that in 
vogue among sailors, but with the rougher tricks 
omitted. That day there was a great deal of 
fun aboard the Continental, and at dinner 
they had several strange dishes that Neptune 
was said to have sent up to the young ladies 
from his marine kitchen below. 

On the twelfth day of the voyage the ship 
was off the Brazilian ports of Pernambuco and 
Bahia. Early the following morning Henrietta 
made a discovery that filled her with pity, but 
resulted in some laughter at her expense. 

Going on deck before sunrise, and looking off 
to the eastward, she espied a raft with people 
on it—a raft of shipwrecked mariners, she felt 
sure. In great anxiety, she ran to knock at 
the door of Captain Windsor’s stateroom. 

‘*O captain, there must have been a wreck !’’ 
she cried. ‘‘I can see three poor fellows cling- 
ing to a raft, and the waves washing over 
them! Do save them!’’ 

Smiling at her earnestness, the captain 
stepped forth with his glass, took a look at 
the hapless men, and then laughed heartily. 

‘*Don’t worry about those chaps!’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘That’s a catamaran, and those are 
Pernambuco fishermen. They sometimes go 
off a hundred miles to sea on just such little 
rafts as that. Why, you couldn’t drown one 
of those fellows any more than you could 
drown a seal!’? 

After passing the ‘‘line,’? the weather grew 
even warmer, for it was summer in the 
southern hemisphere. The North Star and 
the Great Dipper had sunk completely from 
sight beneath the northern horizon; and the 
four bright stars of the Southern Cross rose 
high in the heavens every night. They gave 
Henrietta and Julia a strange sensation of 


A QUESTION 
> > Ly Albert 


‘Pie it tight, won’t you, 





Lewy ?’’ 

Samp Hacker’s voice was 
hearty and reassuring, but it was 
just as well that Lew could not 
see his face. ‘‘All right, cap,’’ 
Lew answered, from under the hood in the 
bow of the tossing boat. 

Smash! went the Cyril into a heavy sea; 
the flying spray bit Samp’s reddened cheeks 
like raw ammonia. He took it without wincing. 
In the last hour he had been ducked so many 
times that he had become hardened to it. 

Standing up in the stern, he scanned the 
wintry sea. The blunt old yawl, pushed to 
her highest speed by the new engine, was 
plowing her way in the teeth of the December 
northeaster. Black beneath the gray clouds 
and horribly low, the land loomed at least five 
miles ahead. As far behind lay Broughton’s 
Rock, with its nubble blotted from the horizon 
by the high white horses of the surf. Samp 
could not deny that the outlook was bad. 

He was thinking not so much of himself 
as of his young brother, who, on his back 
under the decked bow, seasick, freezing, and 
with his lungs choked with gasoline, was 
pressing his knotted handkerchief against the 
bottom of the leaking tank. 

It was as precious as life-blood, that evil- 
smelling fluid. How much was left in the 
tank Samp could not tell; but it meant the 
difference between getting in safe to Burnell 
Wharf and being blown out to sea to freeze in 
the snow-storm that was coming. 

Samp had bought the Cyril in April from 
Howell Ferguson for thirty dollars cash and 
four twenty-five-dollar notes, due the tenth 
of every other month. Three he had met 
promptly. Then came an accident to the 
engine, followed by three cold, stormy weeks. 
It looked as if the last note would have to go 
over till spring. But Samp would not give 
up; he did not want to be in debt to Howell 
all winter. r 

On December 5th the cold snap broke. Get- 
ting some lobster bait, Samp prepared to slip 
out to Broughton’s Rock, where he had an 
old cabin and two dozen traps. He hoped to 
pick up enough ‘‘counters’’ to pay the fourth 
note. Lew, four years younger, had begged 
to go, too; and finally Samp had consented. 

The rock was ten miles straight out at sea, 
an easy run of less than two hours if you had 
& good engine and plenty of gasoline. By 
noon the boys had all their traps set; and 
before dark they had counted twenty-two good- 
sized lobsters. 

A comfortable night in the cabin was followed 
by a mild day, which brought them sixty-five 
more lobsters. Samp, encouraged by the good 
weather, decided to stay till the next morning; 
he was eager to get a round hundred. 

But before midnight the weather changed. 
It grew rapidly colder, so cold that the boys 
could not sleep in the rickety shack without 
keeping a big fire going in the air-tight stove. 











To get breakfast they used their last stick of 


having reached some distant quarter of the 
universe, where even the stars were unfamiliar. 

They were now eighteen days out from New 
York, —eighteen weeks, it seemed to Julia and 
Henrietta, —and more than five thousand miles 
from the home port. Early on the morning 
of January 25th they saw five peaks emerging 
from the ocean on the westward horizon. 

‘*Those are the famous Organ Mountains of 
Rio!’? Mercer exclaimed. ‘*That’s Brazil. 
We shall be in the Bay of Rio de Janeiro by 
ten o’clock this morning.’’ He added that the 
Continental would be in Rio for five days at 
least, to take aboard a considerable cargo of 
coffee for San Francisco, to help pay for the 
coal and other expenses of the voyage. 

Slowly the distant green peaks rose from 
the sea, then the shore-line and the city. How 
good the land looked! Under the inspiration 
of it Henrietta added another stanza to the 
chronicle: 

From out the sea another land 
Now rises into view; 

The “Organs” swell like sugar-loaves, 
’Tis white with churches, too. 

This last line was prompted by the numerous 
spires and cathedral towers and the white 
edifices that crown the Gloria Heights, all in 
plain view as ships enter Rio harbor. It led 
Julia to exclaim: 

“How good the people must be here, 
Where churches thus abound! 
In such a godly town as this 
A rogue could scarce be found.” 

Mercer laughed, then chimed in with a 

stanza of his own: 
“Just wait a bit! Don’t be too sure, 
But watch your purse!” cried he. 
“For picaros with little hooks 
Are thick as thick can be.”’ 

‘*And nimble as a flea,’’ he added, as an 
afterthought. 

As a matter of fact, however, the voyagers 
encountered something in Rio quite different 
from picaros. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Ot driftwood, and at breakfast they 
ate their last sandwich. 

Samp would have liked to 
start home at once, but he had 
to land his traps, and he wanted 
to get his hundred lobsters, for 
at twenty-five cents apiece they would just 
enable him to meet that note. So, although it 
was zero weather and the water was rough, they 
began pulling their traps. Counters came slow ; 
nineteen traps yielded only nine. But the 
twentieth helped. Samp shouted when he saw 
in it four big black fellows, brandishing claws 
and snapping tails: 

‘*Here’s the last dollar !’’ 

Swinging his cap, Lew surprised the gulls 
with three cheers. Samp felt light-hearted, 
for at last the Cyril was wholly his. Next 
spring he could start clear of debt. The mill- 
stone of debt was off his neck. At eleven 
o’clock they had the last trap piled safe behind 
the cabin, and one hundred and seven lobsters 
stowed aboard the yawl. 

But when the young fisherman looked at sky 


and sea, he was almost sorry that he had | his handkerchief tight to that rust-hole as long | 


waited so long. That cloud-bank from which 
the northeast wind was whistling meant snow. 
Across the fierce, ragged crests the land looked 
very faraway. Still, they had to go. 

They had no fire-wood; raw live lobsters at 
a quarter each were both expensive and indi- 
gestible; and the coming storm might last for 
days. They could not stay on the rock to starve 
and freeze. 

‘*How’s the tank, Lew ?’’ asked Samp. 

Lew sounded with a stick. 

**A couple of gallons, sure. ’’ 


‘*That’ll put us alongside Burnell Wharf, | 


and to spare.’’ 

Samp spun the wheel; the engine started, — 
Spat! Spat! Spat !—and they swung out 
of the cove, nosed round the point, and caught 
the full force of wind and sea. 

Mounting, sinking, mounting, sinking, the 
yawl bobbed like a cork. The cold was arctic; 
the water steamed. Lew grew seasick. Snug- 


gled miserably back under the hood, he hugged | 
himself together; but he felt no nervousness; | 


he had the utmost confidence in his big 
brother’s seamanship and judgment. It meant 
only an uncomfortable two hours, he thought, 
and then they would be on the wharf. 
Although not really anxious, Samp felt by | 
no means easy. 
able wind and sea. A four-knot tide was | 
running against them, and in the northeast | 
scowled that rising cloud of snow. He hoped 


they would reach the land before the storm |a small coil of rope. 
Spray showered the boat, and | to the bow, he dropped it over; the rope hung 


overtook them. 
ice was forming over hood and bow. 


at a bargain in the hope that it might last 
through the season. 


find it, Lew,’’ he said, with a tremor in his 
voice. Thirty seconds later Lew was doing 
his best to plug the hole where the rust-scale 
had dropped off. 

Samp’s jaw set as he measured with his eye 
the distance to the land. It was at least an 
hour away! And the storm would strike long 
before then. Even as he looked, the low clouds, 
dropping, blotted out the blue-black line of the 
coast, the horizon settled on the wave-crests, 
and the first flakes began to fall. Ina moment 
he could see nothing but water and snow. 


boat headed northeast. He said nothing to 
Lew about the snow. What good would it do? 

Mile after mile slowly dropped behind. 
Would the gasoline last long enough to get 
them in? Hoping, dreading, Samp watched 


chugging. 

Suddenly the seas grew higher and rougher, 
and in the snow to starboard appeared a spar- 
buoy, striped perpendicularly with black and 
white. Samp’s courage rose. 

A mournful voice came from beside the bow: 

**What makes her pitch so?’’ 

*‘Scallop Bank,’’ replied Samp. 
water. Only two miles more. 
caught sight of the buoy.’’ 

Lew groaned. 

**T’m glad of that!’’ he gasped; but his voice 
did not sound glad. To him it meant two miles 
more of torment. But Samp knew his young 
brother; he might feel sick, but he would hold 


**Shoal 
I’ve just 





HE HEADED THE “CYRIL” AGAIN IN 


as he could lift his arms. 

A dozen rods farther, and they were again 
in deeper, smoother water. Then all at once 
the engine began to slow down before Samp’s 
horrified eyes, and with a final slow revolution 
| the wheel came to a stop. 
| like lead. 

‘“*Come out, Lew; she’s done.’’ 
not keep the despair from his voice. 
felt ashamed of himself. What kind of an 
example was he setting his brother? Perhaps 
he could row the yaw! in. 

Out crawled Lew, with a white, drawn 
| face; he looked in bewilderment at the snow 
| sSwirling'round them. Samp was white round 
| the lips, too, but it was not from seasick- 
ness. 

The yaw] lost steerageway, and swung side 
on to the sea. A high, green curler came 
aboard. Samp kicked an empty tomato-can 
toward Lew. 

**Bail!”? 

Quickly stripping back the hood and shipping 
the oars, he headed the Cyril again into the 
wind. But although he rowed hard, the gale 
drove the heavy yaw! pitilessly to leeward. 
Presently he said to his brother: 

‘*Take the oars, and keep her headed as she 


He could 


| 





That was a mighty disagree- | is.’’ 


Lew sat down and dragged at the sweeps 
mechanically, too wretched to be curious. 
Meanwhile Samp got out the light anchor and 
Making the anchor fast 


straight, evidently without reaching bottom. 


But the new engine, patient, unwavering, | Taking the oars again, he allowed the boat 
asking only abundant fuel, urged the blunt | to drift back. 


bow resolutely against the wind and sea and | 
tide. 
blow fell. Lew, shivering amidships under | 
the hood, noticed the smell first. 

‘«'There’s a leak somewhere, ’’ he said. Samp | 
thought at once of the second-hand tank, bought | 


They were half-way to land before the | aboard. 


The billows grew higher ; more water slopped 
Paying no heed to his sickness, Lew 
bailed desperately. The ice that was beginning 
to coat the yawl inside and out was weighing 
her down. 


Suddenly, with a slight jerk, the boat 


‘*Crawl up into the bow and see if you can’t | 


Steering by compass now, Samp kept the) 


the engine with his pulses keeping time to its | 





His spirits dropped | 


Then he | 





| stopped, and the anchor rope stretched tw 
windward. Samp took in his oars. 

‘-Back on Scallop,’’ he explained. ‘Only 
place where we could get bottom with our 
rope. Now we’ll just hold on here till the 
Crusader comes. She’s got to make the buoy, 
and she’ll pick us up.’’ 

Lew was content; if Samp said so, that was 
enough. Besides, he was too seasick to care 
much. So long as they were moving, and he 
could be of some use, he had fought back that 
horrible nausea. Now, condemned to idleness, 
he dropped on the floor under the hood. 

Samp wished that he felt as much confidence 
in his judgment as Lew did. Somewhere east- 
ward in the snow, and not far away, was the 
buoy, by which the steamer would lay her 
course for the city. Could he make her 
hear? 

The bow was icing rapidly. Much of every 
sea froze before it could run off. Soon the 
yawl would get so much by the head that some 
billow would swamp her. Yet their only 
| chance was to hold on; to let go and drift to 
| Sea meant certain death in the storm. 
| Taking his hatchet, Samp began chopping 
ice. But it formed faster than he could cut 
it off. He dared not go too far forward for 
fear of putting the bow under. As the tide 
| dropped, the seas grew higher; lifted by the 
| bottom, only two or three fathoms beneath, 
| they were now terrific. 
| What if the Crusader should happen to be 
late! 

Samp’s conscience was troubling him. Ought 
he not to tell his brother how poor their 
| prospects really were? He cleared his throat. 

** Lew,’’ he said ; then 
he choked. But Lew 
was too sick to notice it. 

‘“*What?’’ he asked, 
lifelessly. Samp’s cour- 
age failed him. 

**T think it’s clearing 
a bit; I see the buoy.’’ 

The black and white 
spar was just visible 
through the snow. Lew 
did not even lift his 
head to look. 

The yawl was now 
so weighted with ice 
forward that her nose 
plunged deep into every 
sea. The crests began 
to run up on her hood 
and trickle over into her 
standing - room. Samp 
could keep the secret no 
longer. 

**We’re in a tight 
place, Lewy,’’ he fal- 
tered. The boys looked 
at each other in help- 
less sympathy. 

Samp bailed for their 


lives. He no longer 
dared go forward to 
chop ice; his mere 


weight might sink the 
boat. All the time he 
kept looking toward the 
buoy, watching, pray- 
ing for the steamer. 
Would she come near 
enough to be seen? 

On a sudden, the throb of machinery reached 
| his ears; through the snow appeared the out- 
| lines of a high bow, then a flagstaff, then a 


TO THE WIND 


pilot-house. He began shouting at the top of 
his lungs: 
‘“*Ahoy! Ahoy!’’ 


| Then the flakes blew thickly in between 


|them, and the Crusader vanished. In the 

| next few seconds Samp suffered tortures. 
**Shout, Lewy!’’ he cried; and together the 

brothers sent their voices ringing through the 

storm. They stopped and listened. Samp 

| groaned; she had not seen or heard them, and 
the yawl was now fearfully low. 

Toot! Toot! Toot! sounded the whistle. 
Samp waved his arms wildly. 

‘*She’s heard us! She’s coming!’’ 

How much longer could they keep afloat’? 
The boat might dive at any second. Samp 
laid his hand on his brother’s shoulder. 

**Don’t move. ’’ 

The caution was needless. Lew was scarcely 
| breathing. A wave combed over the hood. 
The water in the boat was half-way to their 
knees. For an instant it seemed as if the 
Cyril was going to drop from under them. 

A hail came down from windward, which 
they answered with all the strength of their 
lungs. ‘Then a dory shot out of the snow and 
ranged alongside, just as another sea rushed 
up the hood. The yawl shivered. Samp lifted 
Lew in his arms. 

‘*Take him, quick !’’ é 

He almost tossed his brother into the hands 
of the man in the bow. The Cyril settled as 
he threw himself over the side of the dory. 

Three days later, after the sea rolled up by 
the storm had gone down, Samp came out to 
the shoal at low tide, and raised his boat, 
which was hardly covered with water. The 
lobsters were safe and sound, so that he was 
able to pay Howell on time. With the next 

|}money he earned he bought a new gasoline 
tank with a bottom of double thickness. 
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| lips. Straight ahead the figure looks, as if to | far as it applies to our commerce, should be 
express its resolution and sincerity. In the | declared illegal, and whether the syndicate 
|happy words of Monsieur Hanotaux, who | should be enjoined from keeping its accumula- 


of the Danish kings. ‘They have been men of 
clean and simple lives, who have kept their 
court wholly free from scandals, and who have 


|made the speech of presentation, “‘it is a 
French Minerva. ’’ 


*® ¢ 


tions of coffee out of the market. The latter | set their people such an example of personal 
point the court quickly settled by declining to | conduct as a king should set his people. Much 
interfere. | of the good that exists in various other courts 


| THE MYSTERY OF THE BRAHMA- 
PUTRA. 





|“ [> RAHMAPUTRA,” ‘Irrawaddy’? and | 
B **Ganges’’ are names that exhale mys- 
tery. The rivers to which they belong | 
flow down through the valleys of the Himalayas 
and across the plains of the Indian Empire, the 
land of Mogul and maharaja, of cobra and caste, 
of famine and fantastic architecture ; indeed, of 
all the strange things that gild with romance | 
that far-off place we call the Orient. In these 
days of the telegraph and the steamship, the | 
pose, Ob tale Gina wibinbboiie real Orient is not distant, but the Orient of the 
imagination to which the word Brahmaputra 

FACT AND COMMENT. appeals is somewhere in that land of dreams to 

T needs more than a diploma to make a | which even the most intrepid explorer has 

round peg fit a square hole. never penetrated. 

ar | But about the Brahmaputra there has been 
He™ AN nature is much the same the world |g yeal mystery as interesting as any that 
* over. “If the farmer is diligent the soil | belongs to the Orient of dreamland. That great | 
will not be lazy,” is & proverb that might have | river flows from the Himalayas down across 
come from Maine or Kansas. In point of fact, oa! a | 
it comes from China. | the plains of Assam before it joins the Ganges, | 
ny and with it steals past Calcutta into the Bay | 

MA SSACHUSETTS is the first state to of Bengal. The Himalayas north of Assam 
ratify the proposed constitutional amend-| are inhabited by savage tribes that hitherto 
ment for the popular election of United States | have allowed no European to ascend the river. 














FRANCE, BY RODIN: 





Senators. The first state to approve the 1+ has therefore been impossible to determine | 
income tax amendment, submitted in 1909, was | by actual survey whether the Tsanpo of Tibet 
Alabama. Pid 


bias | is identical with the Brahmaputra. 
OWEVER it may be in other denomina-| It was once thought that the Tsanpo and the 
tions, Presbyterian women must continue | Irrawaddy were the same, but the theory | 
to keep out of the pulpit. The general | was abandoned when it was discovered that 
assembly, at its recent session in Louisville, the Irrawaddy, where it leaves the mountains, | 
reaffirmed its long-standing opposition to is too small to carry the known flow of the | 
women preachers. | 


| Tsanpo where it enters the gorges of the | 


NEASINESS in Europe over the loss of its Himalayas in eastern Tibet. 
artistic treasures is justified. The works; A native explorer, Kinthup, tried to prove | 
of art imported into the United States during | that the Tsanpo and the Brahmaputra are the 
the present fiscal year are valued at forty million | same stream by throwing marked logs into the | 


An unpleasant element in the situation is 
the inevitable resentment that will be felt in 
Brazil at the attitude of this government toward 
a plan that was devised to aid Brazilian coffee- 
growers. Anything that stands in the way | 
of the efforts of the United States to build up 
its trade with South America is to be deplored. 
But although it is true that Brazil owes a duty 
to its coffee-growers, it is also true that this | 


government must do what it can to protect the | 7 


interests of its millions of coffee-drinkers. 


* & 


WASHING DISHES. | 


. HY did you leave home?’’ asked a | 

W minister of a girl who had come 

from the country to the city. 

‘*To escape washing dishes,’’ she answered, 
promptly. 

Years ago the farmers learned to substitute 
machinery for human labor outdoors. ‘Thereby 
they accomplish a greater amount of work and 
do it less arduously. What wide-awake farmer 
would now walk seven miles to plow an acre, 
as farmers used to doa generation ago? ‘To-day 
not even the horses walk more than three and | 
a half miles to plow an acre, and the farmer 
does not walk a step. Indoors it is different, 
for there many women still walk nine miles to 
do one forenoon’s housework. It is a hopeful 
sign, however, that some of them are bringing 
the fact out by wearing a pedometer; one 
woman who made the experiment was doing 
her tenth mile when she served the dinner. 

A kitchen cabinet saves steps. Running 
water, hot and cold, throughout the house 
saves not only steps, but labor. A pressure | 
tank and a pumping outfit run by a gasoline- 
engine, with a boiler connected to the kitchen | 
range, will save many times their cost in steps, 


eieimies 


of Europe is due in generous measure to the 
strength of the Danish line. 

Frederick VIII, like his father, Christian 
IX, was a man loved by his subjects for his 
personal qualities and his democratic ways. 
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CHRISTIAN X. 


As his parents reared him and his brothers and 
sisters, so he reared his children—to respect 
the old-fashioned, homely virtues, and to look 
upon the palace of power as a fitting place 
for high thinking and simple living. He kept 
close to the people all his long life, from the 
early days when he preferred to serve in the 
army as a private soldier rather than as an 
officer. That he did so was due not to 
royal affectation, but to the honest, whole- 
some nature of the man; and it explains the 
devotion of the Danish people and the security 
of the Danish throne. 

In his death, Frederick VIII was as demo- 
cratic as in his life. He was fatally stricken 


| while strolling unattended along the street, and 


dollars. That is fifty per cent. more than the | Psanpo, in the hope that they might be carried /and thousands of times their cost in energy, 


value of similar importations in any previous | 
year. wi 

ALK about war between England and Ger- 

many does not much affect trade between 
the two countries. The value of British pur- 
chases from Germany last year was seventeen 
million dollars more than it was the year 
before, and German purchases from the United 


| the logs were ever found in the Brahmaputra, | 
yet the conviction that the two rivers are | the master of the farm saves not only his time, 


through the mountains to Assam. None of | health and nerves. 
Although, by the use of modern implements, 


identical has now been confirmed by a British | but his back, the mistress of the farm is still 
military expedition that went into the country bending her back over the wash-tub, the 


| of the savage Himalayan tribes to punish the | rubbing-board, the broom or the old-fashioned 
Again, although the most modern out- | 


natives for murdering an Englishman. The | stove. 


Dihong, as the river is cal!ed in the mountains, 
is now known to be the same great stream 





Kingdom were twelve million dollars more. 


door implements are a familiar sight, the light, | 


ball-bearing washing-machine, the vacuum | 


lay unrecognized for hours in a public hospital. 
| His end was probably such as he would have 
wished it to be. 

The new Danish king, Christian X, is forty- 
one years old. It is believed that he will 
prove a worthy successor to those who have 
wisely and happily ruled the little kingdom. 
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ELECTRICITY AS A FOOD. 


OYS are usually better mathematicians than 

girls, but the girls make up the difference 
by greater faithfulness in their work; such, 
at least, is the conclusion reached by the 
United States Bureau of Education, after care- 
ful study. It will be hard for the boys to find 
any reason for celebrating the result of the 
investigation. 


that bears the name of Tsanpo in Tibet, and cleaner and the raised oven are wonders, | 


the name of Brahmaputra in Assam. 

Oddly enough, the Ganges, the Indus and the 
Tsanpo rise close together in the western Hima- 
layas. The Ganges and the Indus flow south, 
| and the Tsanpo flows east across the Tibetan 
| Plateau, the highest navigable river in the 
| world. Then 





it drops ten thousand feet 


| known only through dealers’ catalogues. 

In old times it took two men to plant potatoes. 
| Now it takes only one, and he does not plant 
them, for the potatoes ride on the back seat of 


a carriage, and plant themselves, while the | 


man sits in front and admires the view. But 
indoors the woman this man loves is still ironing 


N Memorial day Doctor Richmond, presi- ; through mountain gorges before it comes out clothes with a flat-iron, still washing dishes by 


dent of Union College, delivered an address 
in Cornwall, New York, the title of which was 
‘The Conservation of the Past.’’ It is a 
phrase that deserves to live. Young people 
who regard Memorial day merely as an occa- 
sion for outdoor sports will do well to think 
over the meaning of this pregnant expression. 


M* Walter Burley Griffin, the Chicago 
architect, who has won the prize for 
the best plan for the new capital city of 
Australia, followed the design of L’Enfant, 
the man who laid out the city of Washington. 
Since more big cities have been built in 
America during the last century than in any 
other country, it is not surprising that an 
American should win this world-wide contest; 
but it is strange that in a hundred years no 
better plan has been hit upon than that which 
a Frenchman devised for the American capital. 


HE British government of India has under- 
taken one of the biggest land speculations 
of modern times. 
miles on the plain that adjoins Delhi for 
about sixty dollars an acre. It will use as 
much of the land as it needs for the government 
buildings, and will sell the rest to private 
individuals for houses and business structures. 
Many an American real estate promoter would 
have jumped at the chance to buy the land 
and put up the government buildings for 
nothing, if he could have had the privilege of 
selling the surplus land at the market price. 
E do not yet realize how great a treasure 
we have in the splendid figure of La 
France, by Rodin, that now forms a part of 
the monument to Champlain. This gift to the 


American people, from members of a race to | 
which we were already much indebted, must | 


become one of our artistic shrines. ‘‘A noble 


and erect figure’’ it is, ‘‘that expresses the most | 


admirable characteristics of the French race | 
—its loyalty, its endurance, its energy.’’ The | 
features are pure and delicate, but without a 
trace of weakness. The expression is grave, 
yet the suggestion of a smile lingers about the 


It has bought thirty square | 


on the plains of Assam. These three streams 
| water the whole of northern India. 


| How proud the three little mountain springs 


| would be if they could look upon the power 


| and majesty of their children! 
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COFFEE VALORIZATION. 


| ‘ FEW months ago The Companion ex- 
plained the plan of valorization by which, 
with the financial assistance of American 
}and European bankers, the Brazilian govern- 
| ment restricts the amount of coffee put on the 
market, loans money to the planters, stores the 
surplus product as security, and keeps up the 
price of coffee, no matter how bountiful the crop 
|may be. Now, following a Congressional 
investigation into the coffee trust, the United 
States government has brought suit against the 
American participants in the valorization plan. 
The government charges that these men have 
formed a combination in restraint of trade. 
It-is admitted that many nifillion bags of 
coffee have been withheld from the market in 
| the past few years, and that the price has been 
forced higher and higher. At present nearly 
a million bags are stored in New York. The 
American members of the syndicate, against 
| whom the suit is brought, contend, however, 
that United States courts have no right to 
interfere with a commercial and financial 
arrangement in which a foreign government 
is a partner, and that if there is to be any 
interference it should be through diplomatic 
channels. 
The reply of the Department of Justice 
is that a business agreement that is unlawful 


hand. If she knows anything about the machine 
| that washes, dries, polishes and sterilizes the 
| dishes from an ordinary meal in less than 
| ten minutes, it is only to dream of it when she 
is worn out from doing the work by hand. 
Whose fault is it? An easy and perhaps 
a natural answer is, ‘*‘The farmer’s,’’ but it 
is not entirely just. There may be some 


| farmers who are too mean to buy anything | 


| that does not lighten their own personal 
| the average farmer is merely that he does not 
know. Naturally he is most intent on his 
own problems. He cannot be expected to keep 
| track of every improvement in household 
machinery. He must be credited with pro- 
gressiveness if he remains abreast of the times 


in matters that concern his own work. 


The farmer’s wife herself should learn the | 


best ways of performing the routine work, and 
|the most modern aids to accomplish it. She 
|should point out the seldom perceived fact 
|that, whereas many of the most profitable 
| outdoor implements are available only a few 
days in the year, indoor housework machinery 
is used every day, and that most of the indoor 
| conveniences are far cheaper than outdoor 
helps that her husband regards as indis- 
pensable. 

& & 


THE DANISH KINGS. 


A GENERATION before America was dis- 
| covered Christian'I was King of Den- 
mark; from that time until Christian 
| X ascended the throne last month, upon the 
sudden death of his father, Frederick VIII, 
either a Christian or a Frederick has with one 





|labor; but they are few. The trouble with | 


|mine whether the valorization scheme, so | 


in American trade cannot be made lawful by | exception been ruler of the Danish people. 
the fact that it is permitted in Brazil and that | The kings have always borne the names in 
the Brazilian government participates in it. | turn. Such a succession is unique among the 
It therefore asked the Federal courts to deter- | royal lines of the Old World. 

More important, however, is the character 


HAT would the naturally skeptical 
| person say if he were told that in some 
of the countries of Europe, where the 
people are not supposed to have any Yankee 
ingenuity, chickens are raised on a diet that 
consists in part of electricity? Yet in a sense 
the statement is true. 

Electric feeding, which is described in the 
engineering supplement of the London Times, 
has so far been used mainly for chickens 
| hatched in incubators. About every two hours 
during the morning and evening, especially at 
meal-times, the current is applied for a few 
minutes, not directly to the chickens, but to 
their surroundings. Chickens so treated get 
their normal weight with two-thirds of the 
usual amount of food; if the usual amount is 
given to them they weigh forty per cent. more 
at the end of three months than chickens that 
have been fed without electricity. 

Moreover, they are stronger and ‘‘more self- 
possessed’’ than those that have had only the 
ordinary chicken feed; and since weak chick- 
ens, hatched under a brooding hen, become 
| strong and well under an electric diet, it is 
evident that it reduces the death-rate. 

What is good for a hen may be good for a 
‘human being. If it is, we may, perhaps, look 

forward to a time when we can reduce the cost 
of living by taking a third of our food in the 
form of an electric current. 


| oo 


NATURE @ SCIENCE 


RTIFICIAL PUMICE. — Pumice is a vol- 
canie rock that, when ejected from the 

' volcano, has been made porous by the sudden 
expansion of gas or steam imprisoned in it. 
Although the stone is useful in the industrial 
arts, especially in leather and felt work, in 
sculpture and stucco-work, and in polishing 
woods and grinding lithographic stones, the 
texture and hardness of it vary so much as to 
make it untrustworthy for exacting work. 
That has led to the introduction of an artificial 
stone, said to be better than the natural pumice. 
| It is manufactured at Bietigheim, Germany, 
from sandstone and clay, combined in different 
ways to produce at least 10 grades of pumice. 
Most of the natural pumice used in the United 
States is imported. The value of the native 
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supply in 1909 was $33,439. It is obtained | last year left the free paper section the only 
principally from deposits in Harlan and Lincoln | part of the act in force. On May 29th, the) 
counties, Nebraska. | Senate repealed the whole act by a vote of | 
® | 37 to 27, and then reduced the duty on paper | 
POWERFUL DREDGE.—On March 27th, | from $3.75 to $2 a ton—the duty to apply to 
after what is believed to be the longest Paper from Canada as well as to paper from 
voyage ever taken by a dredge with all its Other countries. As soon as the other paper- 
superstructure in place, ready for digging, the making countries learned that Canadian paper 
new seagoing ladder dredge, Corozal, arrived WaS admitted free, they demanded that their 
at Balboa, on the Pacific side of the Isthmus Paper be also admitted without duty, on the 
of Panama. The Corozal was built in Scot- | ground that they were entitled to all the trade 
land. Leaving there on December 1, 1911, it | Privileges that this country gives to the most 
favored nation. The demand is now before 
the courts. e 
| ENSION FOR MRS. SCHLEY.—On June 
3d, the Senate voted a pension of $150 a) 
month to the widow of Rear-Admiral Winfield | 
Scott Schley. 





made the 12,000-mile 
trip round South Amer- 
ica in 96 days of actual 
sailing time. 1t is now being used to dig from s 
the Pacific* entrance of the canal, between the Secretary of the Navy, the German am- 
Balboa and Miraflores Locks, about 4,000,000 | bassador and several naval officers, went down 
cubie yards of hard material, rock, clay and the Potomac in the Mayflower to Hampton 
boulders. Because of the character of the mate- | Roads to welcome the German fleet now in 
rial and the depth at which it is found, the exea- American waters. The fleet is returning the 
vation cannot be made by the ladder or dipper “lI made by an American squadron to German 
dredges now in the service. At a depth of 50 | ports last year. One of the largest battle-ships 
feet, the Corozal can dig 1,200 cubie yards afloat, the Moltke, in command of Rear- 
of soft material an hour. With links and | Admiral von Rebeur-Paschwitz, is the flag- 
pinions attached, each of its 39 dredging- ship, and it is accompanied by two armored 
buckets weighs four tons. The buckets deposit | TU!Sers. & 
the dredgings either in a hopper on the ship | 

or through chutes into barges alongside. ™ RMS FOR CUBA. —At the request of 
Corozal will excavate three times as much President Gomez, the American War De- 
material in an hour as the only other seagoing Partment, on June 3d, sold to Cuba 5,000 
ladder dredge now in the service. Krag-Jérgensen rifles and 1,000,000 rounds of 

: @ | ammunition, for use against the insurgents. 


HE C1VILIZING RAILWAY.—In Sene- | * 


gal and Southern Nigeria, and the other’ ,K\;]AVAL INCREASE.—The Senate Com- 
French and English colonies of West Africa mittee on Naval Affairs, on June 3d, in- 


that lie between them, there are now 11  serted in the naval appropriation bill a provision 


& 


railways either running or building. Nearly for two new battle-ships. On May 2sth, the | 
all lead into the hinterland from some port House of Representatives, following the in- | 


on the coast. In every instance the intro- structions of the Democratic caucus, had 
duction of the railway has not only increased rejected the recommendation of the Navy 


the trade of the colony, but has exercised [epartment that the custom of authorizing at 


a beneficial effect upon the West African jeast two new ships a year be followed. 
natives. Those who formerly were often < 

engaged in intertribal warfare have become ‘: 

peaceful traders or farmers, and many of HE FRENCH PRESIDENCY.—Mons. 
the natives are filling subordinate positions Paul Deschanel was elected president of 
upon the various lines. The railways have the French Chamber of Deputies on May 23d, 
accomplished the complete pacification of colo- to succeed the late Heuri Brisson. Monsieur 
nies that were once warlike and quarrelsome. Deschanel is one of the most distinguished 
1 members of the Chamber. 
He is a member of the 
French Academy, and has 
written much on political 
and economic subjects. 
Twice before he has been 
president of the Cham- 
ber, and he has been a 
candidate for the presi- 
dency of the republic. The 
recent decision of Mon- 
sieur Delcassé not to at- 


hd 
UBMARINE THAWING. — The use of 
electricity for thawing frozen water-pipes 
of city houses is no longer uncommon. An 
unusual yndertaking, however, was the recent 
successful application of the process to a six-| 
inch submarine main, 1,700 feet long, that, | 
resting on the bed of the East River, connects 
North Brother Island with New York City. 
According to the Edison Monthly, when an | 
ordinary water-pipe is to be thawed, both ends 
are cut, and the passage of a comparatively 
small electric current through the resistant 
pipe metal generateS enough heat to melt the 
ice in the pipe. Although the same general 
plan was followed with the frozen submarine 
main, all the conditions were so difficult that 
it took five days of applying powerful electric 
currents and of constant pumping with a pres- : * 
sure of 80 pounds to do the work. ELGIAN ELECTIONS.—On June 24d, the 
& Clerical, or Catholic, party carried the 
HE HARMLESS TELEPHONE. —Inves- | Belgian elections, and increased its majority 








Falliéres, whose term expires in January, 


ous candidate for the presidency. He was 
born in Belgium in 1856, and has been in 
parliament since he was 26 years old. 


tigations authorized by the postmaster- in the Chamber of Deputies from six to) 


general of England are reported to show that 16. The Liberals and the Socialists con- 
there is no risk of contracting a communicable ducted the campaign on the issues of com- 
disease through the use of the public telephone. pulsory non-sectarian education, and suffrage 
Doctor Spitta of St. George’s Hospital, London, and army reform. The Clericals, who have | 
bacteriologist to the King, examined a large controlled the government for 28 years, regard | 
number of instruments that had been in con- their victory as an approval of their plan | 
stant use at busy London pay-stations, as well to put the free church schools on an equality | 
as several telephones that were known to have with the state public schools. The Socialists 
been used exclusively by persons suffering from | began on June 3d to protest against the result 
tuberculosis. Careful bacteriological experi- by rioting. They insist that they were defeated 
ments failed to reveal the presence of bacilli. by the system of plural voting that makes it 
Doctor Spitta’s report to the postmaster-general possible for a minority to control the elections. 
Says that the transmission of tuberculosis e 

through the telephone mouthpiece is virtually ; ’ . 
impossible. Previous investigations under- ECENT DEATHS.—Wilbur Wright, in- 
taken at the instance of the city medical officer ventor of the aeroplane, died on May “0th, 
of London, and in this country, have warranted | at the age of 45 years. He was born near Mill- 
the same reassuring conclusion. ville, Indiana, son of the Rev. Milton Wright, 


later a bishop of the 
oS? > 


United Brethren Church. 

In his early years he was 

CURRENT EVENTS a printer and machinist. 
RAZILIAN COFFEE TRUST. — The 
government’s petition for a permanent in- 


In 1903 he and his brother, 
Orville Wright, turned 
junction against the sale of about 950,000 bags of 
Brazilian coffee that are stored in this country 














their whole attention to 

the problem of human 

‘ flight, with such success 

was denied by the United States Court in New that they made the first 
York on May 28th. The court held that it heavier - than -air flying- 
Was not necessary to impound the coffee pend- machine. He received 
Po jay of the government’s suit for the DANIEL H. BURNHAM a number of gold medals 
‘solution of the so-called coffee trust. | for his discovery, and in 1909 Oberlin College 
® made him a doctor of laws. Daniel H. 





ANADIAN RECIPROCITY.—The law | Burnham, who was chief architect of the Co- | 


that provided for reciprocity with Canada | lumbian Fair in Chicago in 1893, died on June 


in certain commodities also admitted Canadian ist, aged 65 years. He designed many large | 


wood-pulp and wood-pulp paper to the Ameri- | business buildings in the chief American cities 


“an market free of duty with no reciprocal | and in London, and helped in making plans | 
Canadian trade concession. The rejection of | for beautifying Washington, Chicago, Cleve- | 


the reciprocity plan by the Canadian voters | land and San. Francisco. 


HE VISITING GERMAN FLEET.—On | ff 
June 3d, President Taft, accompanied by | 


MONS. PAUL DESCHANEL tempt to succeed President | 


makes Monsieur Deschanel the most conspicu- | 
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” Natal, Java, etc. ,anc aioe Se. loser ing Mixed,20c. 65 
| tifrice”’ will prevent — from bad teeth. [Adv. dif U.5.,260.1000hingesBe. Auts. wtd.60% Triste tPree.| buy 


stamps.C.Stegman,5943 Cote Brilliante A ve. 8t.Louis,Mo. 
100 var. for’gnu 2c. Name paper. 
Ss TA M P QUAKER STAMP CO.. Toledo, zs. . 


STAMPS! Cheap! 333 genuine foreign Mis- 
+ sionary stamps, be. 100 foreign, 
no two alike, inel. India, Newfoundland, ete., 
only be. 100 U. S. all diff., scarce lot, only 30c. 
1000 fine mixed, Ibe. Agts. wtd. , 0%. List free 
Ibuy stamps. L. B. Dover, D>: 11, Bt. Louis, Mo. 


$50 CORNET 
or $30 Me 


gest band instru- 
ment house by introducing an American 
ade corne t that challenges the be st; beau- 
ful model; easy blowing. Send for our 


Big Band Book FREE! 


| “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- CFs Transvaal,Servia, Brazil, Peru,CapeG H,Mex., 
a Sleep 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Half a teaspoonful in a glass of cold water before re- 
tiring soothes nerves and induces restful sleep. [Adv. 
2 








THE CRIMINAL NEGLECT 
OF SKIN AND HAIR 

Cuticura soap and ointment do so much for poor com- 
plexions, red, rough hands, and dry, thin and falling 
hair, and cost so little that it is almost criminal not to 
use them. Think of the suffering entailed by neglected 
skin troubles—mental because of disfiguration—physi- 
eal because of pain. Think of the pleasure of a clear 
skin, soft white hands and good hair. These blessings 
are often only a matter of a little thoughtful, timely 
eare, viz.:—warm baths with Cuticura soap, assisted 
when necessary by gentle anointings with Cuticura 



















. : Be . ind let us give you rticulars of our 
ointment. Sold throughout the world. Liberal sample wonderfulsew valses. Monthly pa ats 
of each, with 32-p. book on skin and hair, post-free. & y 
Address “Cuticura.” Dept. 3X. Boston. (Ade. Lyon Healy 25-93 E. Adams St.,Chicago 











DAISY FLY KILLER tracts ‘and’ kills ‘al 


eat, clean, « 
eh onvenient 
cheap. Lasts all 
season Made f 
metal, can't spill or t 
over; will not soil 
injure anything 
Guaranteed eflective 
Sold by dealers, 
or 6 sent prepaid for $1 
HAROLD SOMERS, 
150 DeKalb Ave., 
Brooklyn, N.Y 
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| CCHOOLS and 
| COLLEGES. 


| 
| The publishers of The Youth's Companion 


will be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, 
Military School, Business College, Scientific, 
Art, Music or Normal School, College or 
University. Address, 


a DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Bost Mass. 








A Cleanser and 


Mouth Wash 

















GRAFTON HALL | 


Fond du Lac, Wis. A Secondary School and Mode} 

pene for girls, including a Junior College accredited 

by the University. Two years of College work with 

eachers’ Vousaeas i. Music, Art and Domestic Science. 
D.D., Warden. 


TALBOT ROGERS 


ray Com’! & anid 

Stenesraphy, Type - 

writing, Telegraphy, 

Foqmenship, Enclich. etc., thoroughly taught 
sitions for graduates of 

complete com’! course. Summer session. Address, 


C. C. GAINES, Box %2, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


‘DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


Young men and young women find here a homelike 
atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in every 
department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful 

‘hool spirit. seperes endowment permits liberal 
terms, $300 per yea 

For catalogue ‘and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 


— NORTHWESTERN — 


 ‘satnory and Naval Academy 
Highland Park, Ill, and Lake Geneva, Wis. 


A select school with a high standard of Academic 
work, supplemented by the physical, moral and so- 







Com- 
bines the 
virtues of 
pastes, powders, 
washes — without the 
faults of either. 
It cleanses and polishes the 
teeth without possibility of abrasion, while its 
fragrant, antiseptic foam reaches every part 
of the mouth, destroying pernicious bacteria, 
insuring healthy gums and a sweet breath. 
Comes in handy metal box —a convenient 
cake that lasts for months. 25 cents at all 
druggists —or sent direct. 


C. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO 




































REAL MONEY SAVERS ff 


Entirely different from the 

ordinary waterproof collar in 

Style and appearance. You can't 
q P tell them from linen. Collars 2 

cial benefits of a Military and Naval lite. Limited en- ; Cutts sec. at de cieeeuaiied _ anh 


rolment; references required. For catalogue, which will \ ’ The A li 
be of interest to thoughtful and discriminating parents, address, | e riin 


COL. R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt., Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


—Western 


84th year. Prepares for 
college or business. Ten 
modern buildings. Gym- 
nasium, oes e 
Room,and news 

Pool. Complete cauipe 
ment. Work accepted 
by Colleges. Tuition $500. 
Early comepeetes advis- 
able. Col. A on SON, i 
A. M., Supt., iat ¢ 
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tablished 1883 


Genuine Deerfoot Hunting Knife. 


Given, post-paid, to Companion subscribers only 
for one new subscription and 30 cents extra. See 
Conditions, page 546, in The Youth’s Companion 
of October 19. Price of Knife $1.25, post-paid. 

This is an imported English Knife. The blade is 
made of the best Sheffield steel, 5 inches in le ngth, 
and bowie shape. The handle, which is a genuine 
deer foot, has been tanned with the hair on. The 
bottom of the foot is metal-trimmed and polished. 
It is titted with bolster, guard and J of German 
silver. A leather belt Sheath is also included. 


Perry Mason Company, 201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 














Military 
Academy 


















OUTDOOR LIFE 
WILL NOT OFFSET THE ILL EFFECTS OF COFFEE 
AND TEA WHEN ONE CANNOT DIGEST THEM. 


A farmer says: 

“For ten years or more I suffered from dyspep- | 
sia and stomach trouble, caused by the use - 
| coffee, (Tea contains ‘caffeine, the same drug found | 

in coffee ) until I got so bad I had to give up coffee | 

entirely and almost give up eating. There were | 
times when I could eat only boiled milk and bread; | 
and when I went to the field to work I had to take 
some bread and butter along to give me strength. | 

“T doctored steady and took almost everything 

I could get for my stomach in the way of medicine | 
but if I got any better it only lasted a little while. | 

I was almost a walking skeleton. 

“One day I read an ad for Postum and told my | 
| wife I would try it, and as to the following facts I | 
will make affidavit before any judge: 

“I quit coffee entirely and used Postum in its | 
place. Ihave regained my health entirely and can 
eat anything that is cooked to eat. I have in- 
creased in weight until now I weigh more than I 
ever did. I have not taken any medicine for my 
stomach since I began using Postum. | 

“My family would stick to coffee at first, but | 
they saw the effects it had on me and when they 
were feeling bad they began to use Postum, one 
at a time, until now we all use Postum.” Name | 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. | 

Ten days’ trial of Postum in place of coffee | 
proves the truth, an easy and pleasant way. 

Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 
in packages. ‘“There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- | 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 


fe DAYS FREE TRIAL 22-5 


» prepaid, to j~ 4 — ,3- a ‘posit in advance, and 
Show ten day rial from the oy you yo id it it {does not suit you in 

every way and is aa vail i. more than we claim for it and a better bicycle than you can get 

anywhere else regardless of came or if for any reason whatever you do not wish to keep it, 



















Boys, equip your 
wheels with these safe 
and definitely guaranteed tires — 


Pennsylvania 


Vacuum Cup 
Bicycle Tires 


Skidding impossible. Longer service 
assured. Tread extra thick and toughened 
to withstand hard usage. These tiresareas 
Puncture Proof 
as rubber can be made. 
Pennsylvania Tires are guaranteed to 
give positive satisfaction for a whole 
season. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, let us know and we'll see that 
you get them at once. 
Vacuum Cup Tires also come with the famous 
“Oil Resisting Red Tread” for use where 
oi] abounds on roads and streets 









PENNSYLVANIA 
RUBBER COMPANY 
Jeannette, Pa. 














ship it back to us at our ex ight and you will not be out one cent. 
LOW FACTORY PRICES * We sell the highest grade bicycles direct from factory 
to rider at lower prices than any other house. We 
save you $10 to $25 8 profit on every bicycle. Highest grade models with 
ee roof rool tires, {mnogo 9 — pedals, etc., at_prices no higher than cheap 
grade models at unheard of low prices, 
RIDER A T AGENTS | WANTED : inet one town and district to ride and exhibit a sample 1912 
“Ranger” Bicycle furnished by us. You will be 
he wonderfully low Prices and the liberal propositions and special offer we will 
--y oe 4x Gest bd sample going to your town. Write at once for our special offer. 
DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any Price until you receive our catalogue 
and learn our low prices eee liberal terms, movers | DEALERS, yon can sell our bicycles under 


Tinés, COASTER-BR TT Geena 


rear wheels, inner tubes, ——- " cyclometers, parts, repairs 
DO NOT write today for our Large Catalogue b 4 and « 
fund of interesting A vo ae 



















| 









and everything in the bicycle line at half usual prices. 
& great 
information. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it Now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO.., Dept. 450, CHICACO, ILL. 
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DANCE oS-the GA 
oO HOURS 


- John Vance 
Cheney» 


HAT happy tune! 
There’s none such after June. 
Old trees with grisly shade 
Listen to hear it played ; 
They shake their leaves, and on 
the ground 
Run sun-spots round and round. 





The nimble hours 

Put on their caps of flowers, 
And, footing two by two, 

As merry maskers do, 

Upon the greenest field they find 
Fall dancing in the wind. 
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THE MARKET - PLACE. 


HEN the luncheon-bell 
W rang, the minister, 
leaving his study, sat 
down at table with his family. 
**T have brought with me a 
paragraph,’’ hesaid. ‘‘I wish 
you would tell me who wrote 
it. ? 

From a sheet of paper he 
read the following sentence: 
‘**The supreme need of the hour is not elastic 
currency, or sounder banking, or better protec- 
tion against panic, or bigger navies, or more 
equitable tariffs; but a revival of faith, a 
return to a morality which recognizes a basis 
in religion.’ ’’ 

‘“*You wrote it yourself,’’ said one of the 
boys. 

‘‘No,’? said his father. ‘‘The thought is 
one that I have used in my sermons more 
than once, but I did not write the paragraph. 
Who do you think did?’’ 

First they named other ministers, and then 
various religious papers. 

‘“*You are getting nearer to it,’’ said he. 
‘It is from a newspaper, but I am not sure 
that I may call it a religious newspaper. The 
sentence is from the Wall Street Journal.’’ 

The next Sunday he quoted the sentence in 
a sermon in which he pointed out the business 
value not only of morality, but of faith; the 
necessity that men have faith in one another, 
faith in their own and in their neighbor’s integ- 
rity, faith that the universe is sound at heart, 
faith that religion has its sanction even in the 
law of supply and demand. 

At the close of the sermon several business 
men asked to be permitted to copy the quota- 
tion. ‘*Does it surprise you,’’ he asked them, 
‘*to find such a sentence in a financial paper ?’’ 
But no one was surprised; each in turn de- 
clared that his own contact with successful 
business men had taught him that none recog- 
nized more clearly than they the value to the 
world of a commercial justice and honor founded 
on sincere religious faith. 


FAITH IN 
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SISTER. 


Mer paused at the door 


of her sister’s room, and 
her pretty face flushed. 

“Sister?” she said. 

Sister was mending a jagged, 
ugly tear in Bob’s sweater, but 
she looked up cheerfully. 

“Sister, Lewis Royce is coming 
to call to-night— Bert Jeffer- 
son’s cousin, you know, the one 
who is making such a name at 
college, and I wondered —” 

Sister smiled. ‘Will nutcakes do?” she asked. 
“Of course you can have lemonade and nuts, too, 
if you want them.” 

““You’re such a dear,” Milly answered. 
sure you won’t be too bysy?” 

“For a college celebrity?” said Sister, in playful 
mockery. “What else in the world could be so 
important?” 

Milly laughed, and then said, hesitatingly, “I 
thought I’d wear my old rose —” 

“Why, of course,” said Sister, heartily. But her 
eyes were again on her mending; plainly she had 
not caught the hint. 

Milly frowned. If only Sister would understand! 
She would probably wear her every-day dress and 
have on an apron. Of course it would be a pretty 
apron, but nobody wore aprons nowadays. What 
would Lewis Royce think? If he only knew what 
Sister really was! But that was just the trouble— 
he would not know. 

With pride and loyalty contending in her heart, 
Milly went slowly up-stairs. She was angry with 
herself for caring, and angrier still for being too 
cowardly to speak frankly, since she did care; and 
she thought she was angriest of all with Sister for 
not understanding. 

“She was a girl once!’’ she cried, impatiently. 
“Why can’t she remember?” 

At eight o’clock Lewis appeared with the new 
song he had spoken to her about, and in five min- 
utes the two were absorbed in the music. It 
seemed not more than ten minutes, although really 
it was an hour and a half, before Sister entered 
with the nutcakes and the lemonade. 

Milly’s laughter died. Sister had on her very 
plainest gown—for Lewis Royce! Milly made the 
introduction bravely, but with a rebellious heart. 
What would Lewis think? 

After Sister had talked for a few minutes, in her 
pleasant fashion, she was called to the telephone. 





“You're 





The young fellow’s eyes followed her as she left 
the room. 

“TI know that kind,” he said. ‘The kind that’s 
always ready to help a fellow out of any fix—the 
kind that the whole neighborhood runs to in| 
trouble—that works for you and saves for you, 
and always has time for a talk. 
thing she made these cakes!” 

Milly’s eyes widened with surprise. ‘How did | 
you know?” she exclaimed. 

“I have one like her. I tell you what, a fellow | 
feels he must know the right sort of girls when | 
he’s got a sister like that!” 

“Yes,” Milly answered, faintly. 


I'll wager any- 


& 
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DAMON AND THE PUMA. 


é¢ HE intercontinental railway survey tem- 
porarily ends right here!”’ shouted Adams. 
The tired Americans dismounted from their 
horses or mules, and standing silent for a moment, 
looked over the level stretches of the Yucatan 
jungle. 

Young Gates, one of the chainmen, turned and 
threw an arm about the stallion that stood by his 
side. José Romais, the Mexican guide, smiled 
and said: i 

“Sefior, Damon is a beautiful animal.’ 

As Gates nodded his assent, Damon rubbed his 
nose against the young man’s shoulder, as if he 
understood the love the young man felt for him. 
While the camp was making, the horse was pick- 
eted at the end of a long lariat, but instead of 
grazing, he kept restlessly tossing his head and 

lowing loudly through his nostrils. 

“There is a puma somewhere about,” observed 
José, “Damon smells it. The stallions hate the 
cats.” 

The night passed, but Gates, listening to the 
strange noises of the jungle, watching the mists 
roll in from the sea and blot out the stars, slept 
little. At ieagh, with a gradual, gorgeous — 
ing of the east, the dawn came. From the depths 
of the jungle a wild chorus of bird and animal cries 
welcomed the returning sun. 

J. José stretched, and then kicked his 
blankets in every direction. “May Christus be 
with us this day,” saidhe. Your Mexican is always 
reverential; José began every day with that 
prayer. 

As he stood 
who was picke 
ey fire. 

The stallion stood with his rump toward Gates 
and José. His neck was arched, his head was 
erect, his ears were — — forward, and 
his eyes were fixed on a point in the thicket about 
ten aay away. There ae to stealthil 
moving about—something long an 
with dirty yellow, gray and black. More like a 
snake than a human being, José slid forward, 
spoke softly to Damon, and with a quick move- 
ment slipped the halter from his head. 

“The cat is starving,” Romais muttered, as he 
came back to Gates, “else he would not have 
waited round all night. He has marked us, but 
Damon will not let him come in. sntgn, yon shall 
see what you have never seen before. atch!” 

He and Gates waited by the embers of the dying 
fire, while the others slept. The pack-animals 
staked on the opposite side of the camp nervously 
drew away to the length of their lariats; they 
scented danger. 

Suddenly out of the thicket the cat sprang. But 
Damon leaped aside, and the puma went sprawling, 
ayn 3 and snarling to the earth. The stallion 
had taken only four steps to avoid its enemy, and 
as the latter half-rolled, half-slid past him, it 
——. and delivered a series of deadly kicks on 

$ flank. 

The cat was up in an instant, ecgoening, hid- 
eously; but the stallion, charging it with hoofs 
that_flew with deadly accuracy, sent the king of 
the Mexican mountains ——s over and over. 
Blood flowed from his mouth and there was a gash 
in his right shoulder. Rushing him fiercely, the 
stallion tried to trample him down before he could 
leap ry but overran his foe, and got a raking 
scratch on a flank that brought shrill whistles from 
his nostrils. 

Once more the cat rose; it seemed certain that 
this time he would land on a fore haunch and 
bring the horse down ; but Damon was not so easily 
caught. With a crouch and a short spring to the 
left, he avoided the puma’s leap, pirouetted on his 
dainty feet, and charged. The mélée was frightful. 
The cat was beneath, screaming, and tearing with 
his claws; the stallion was above, screaming, and 
raining down blows with his sharp hoofs. 

“One or the other now,” said José. Almost as 
he spoke, the forefeet of Damon crushed into the 
puma’s skull, beat out the Fg of glaring eyes 
stopped the harsh screams in the throat, hammere 
the writhing body down into the moist, soft soil. 

José, going into the thicket, brought out a bunch 
of wet leaves. With these he carefully rubbed 
down the panting, excited stallion and stanched 
the flow of bl from his cuts. All the while he 
talked to him soothingly, caressing and praising 
him, till Damon finally rested his muzzle quietly 
against the brown cheek and whinnied softly. 


=> ore a sharp glance at Damon, 
d about five yards from the now 
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THE FOREIGN LEGION. 


NE of the strangest bodies of soldiers in 
QO the world is La Légion Etrangére. It con- 

sists mainly of foreigners who, for reasons 
of their own, have left their native country and 
hidden their identity amid the sands of French 
Africa—although Frenchmen, having served as 
conscripts at home, may volunteer as soldiers in 
the Legion. 


I saw many of them, writes Mr. J. F. Fraser in 
“The Land of Veiled Women,” at Sidi-Bel-A bbis,— 
the headquarters,—at Saida, at Ain-Sefra, and 
away south at Figuig, where a French wedge is 
being driven into Morocco. There are Frenchmen 
nd Alsatians and Lorrainers, Germans, Belgians, 
wiss, Italians, Austrians, Dutchmen, Spaniards, 
tussians, Danes, Greeks, phn prey ervians, 
toumanians and Turks. I heard also of twenty- 
nine Americans and twenty-one Englishmen. 

They are fine, lithe, dare-devil fellows, dressed 
in slouching cotton garments. Most of them are 
pest their first youth. Although French is spoken, 
t is with the accent of the foreigner. 

0 are these men? Many are from the prov- 
inces of Alsace and Lorraine, lost to France in the 
war with Germany forty years ago. These young 
fellows, German subjects who speak the German 
tongue, but whose hearts are warm toward France, 
the land of their fathers, escape service in the 
German army by joining the Foreign Legion of 
France. No questions are asked; they are en- 
rolled under whatever name they choose to give. 

Rich young Austrians and spendthrift Russians, 
who have ruined and disgraced themselves at 
Monte Carlo, and have failed to blow their brains 
out, disappear, and their friends never hear of 
themagain. You find them in the Foreign Legion. 
They give themselves French names, although 
their French is broken. At roll-call they stand 
silent; then with a quick gesture they respond. 
The French officer smiles, but asks no questions. 

oung Englishmen and young Americans, the 
black sheep of their families, who have thought it 
advisable to leave home, hide themselves under 
French names in the Foreign Legion. They are 
taciturn men, with life stories that may not be told. 

I recall one morning at Saida. It is an extremely 








| t 


unattractive town, with an indifferent hotel and an 
ugly cathedral. The civilians are Spaniards. But 
soldiers of the Foreign Legion were everywhere 
| quickly, and often there was the cry ot 
a bugle. 

Before the town gates I saw a clump of cypress- 
rees. They suggested coolness. Soon I was in 
the cemetery, gaudy and bizarre, as the burial- 

laces of the Latin poousee always are. There were 
awdry chapels with cheap tablets, and cheaper 
oleographs, and bunches of paper rosettes, and 
even photographs of the dead taken after death. 

A fat grave-digger, with sweat ene his 
brow, directed me to the spot I was searching for— 
the last sleeping-place of the soldiers of the Foreign 
Legion. It was a stretch of brown earth. There 
were no marble monuments. There were lon 
rows of little wooden crosses, made of laths an 
painted black. But many of them were broken, 
and the names that had once been painted on 
them in white had been washed off by the rains or 
burned off by the sun. It was a forlorn, weed- 
strewn corner of the cemetery—very quiet that hot 
jms @ Brave men lay there, men who had 
thirsted for adventure, had sought it in Algeria, 
and found their last camp here at Saida; an 
common blackguards lay there with men of noble 


lineage who had shamed their families by their | 


wildness. How many mothers in distant lands, 
thinking of their boys who ‘gone away and 
never returned, dreamed that they lay in the hot, 
weed-grown cemetery at Saida? 








T was a time of dearth: The naked plain 
Spread sear and brown, athirst for healing rain. 
Ivan, the muzhik, at his rude hut’s door, 
Munched his black bread, a frugal, hoarded store, 
When lo! a starving horse came stumbling by, 
Pleading for pity, in mute agony. 
“Brother, thy need is great,” the peasant said. 
“Take this—with God,” and shared the bitter 
bread. 

Ere to his lips the remnant crust was raised, 
Three ravens circled round him, famine-crazed. 
“Da; look you, brothers; this is all!”’ he cried. 
Meanwhile the scanty crumbs he scattered wide, 
Smiled on the eager creatures as they fed, 
And, supperless, betook himself to bed. 


That night he heard a voice call, “Ivan, rise, 

And take thy waiting place in Paradise!” 

But Death’s dark, gloomy river stretched between, 
O’erhung with mists, repulsive and unclean. 

And Ivan, shrinking, cried, “Dear Lord, I fear!” 
Then heard this tender message whispered clear: 
“Thou hadst compassion on My poor—and ME. 
Step boldly out, and we will care for thee!” 

And lo! upborne by the swift-swimming steed, 
Which he had fed in its grim hour of need, 

And the three ravens winnowing the air, 

With soft celestial breezes, fresh and fair, 

Ivan, the muzhik, passed: To gain the meed 
Which Heaven awards the merciful in deed. 
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BISMARCK AND HIS LANDLORD. 
Prise Bismarck was famous, of course, for 


& 


his iron will. Austria, Denmark, France and 
the German parliament all had occasion to 
recognize this quality in the great statesman; so 
also did the landlord in the following anecdote. 
While in Frankfort, as Prussian representative in 
the Diet, Bismarck lived in the house of a partic- 
ularly sulky and tight-fisted man. 
One o~, Bismarck asked that a bell be put in his 


room, so that he should not be obliged to shout for 
his servant when he wanted him. The landlord 





declared curtly that he would go to no such ex- 
pense ; that it was entirely the lodger’s affair. 

A few days later the inmates of the house were 
startled by a succession of pistol-shots coming 
from Bismarck’s room. 

The landlord, imagining all kinds of fearful dis- 
aster, rushed the room from which the shots 
had come. Trembling with fear, he threw open 
the door. There, to his astonishment, he beheld 
Bismarck, quietly reading some papers, with a 
smoking pistol beside him. Without looking up, 
Bismarck asked quietly: 

“What can I do for you?” 

The quaking landlord managed to stammer: 

‘“*W-w-what has h-happened ?”’ 

“Nothing,” Bismarck replied, in the same even 
tone. “I was merely calling my servant.” 

‘When he returned from a walk that afternoon, 
peomenek found that a bell had been installed in 
his room. 
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BENNY BEEBE’S COURTSHIP. 


66 ITY is akin to love,” somebody quoted. 
“Yes,” assented little Miss Dibley, for 
thirty years dressmaker at the Corners. “I 
always forget whether that’s Shakespeare or the 
Bible, but anyways, it’s true. Let—me—see—you 
won’t remember Benny Beebe? No, that was 
before you come here. Well, Benny’s courtin’ 
proved it. Our house was between the Beebes’ 
and the Lipscombes’, and right opposite the 
Hoopers’, so 1 ought to know. I had extry oppor- 
tunities. 

“Benny was one of the soft, slow, smilin’, per- 
fectly willin’ sort, without a mite of git-up-an’-git ; 
needed a woman to run him, and while his ma 
lived he had one. But after old Mis’ Beebe died 
Benny was dretful sort of lost, and everybody told 
him he’d ought to take a wife. He was agreeable, 





and there was ’Liza Lipscombe right next door— 
good-lookin’, right age, capable, nice little Pn 

erty of her own, the only trouble bein’ it didn’t 
seem prob’ble she’d take Benny, with nothin’ to 
offer but that kind of meechin’ smile of his that 
most seems it ought to belong to somethin’ that 
can wiggle and wag a . She didn’t take him, 
ut she pitied him, and cheered him all she 


either ; 
could, and advised his tryin’ Myry Hooper. Myry 
declined, and he went back to ’Liza for sympathy, 


and got it, and got sent back to the Hoopers to try 
Flo But Florry wouldn’t have him, and bein’ 
second choice, she wa’n’t too careful about hurtin’ 
his feelin’s sayin’ so. 

“Back he trotted to ’Liza to have ’em soothed, 
and ’Liza had her hands full bracin’ him to go ask 
Lucy. Lucy had the sweetest disposition in the 
Hooper family, and she most a logized for havin’ 
pot = - Cy Allen the day before; but she 
had. Benny told ’Liza, most weepin’, Lucy was so 
sweet she’d made him realize what he was missin’ 
more’n ever, but it was the end; he jest couldn’t 
do any more pet *Liza coaxed and scolded, 
and he admitted she was the best friend he had, 
and her advice was good, but he jest couldn’t. 

“Then, all of a suddint, he asked ’Liza, if he’d 
try one girl more, and that girl wouldn’t have him, 
would she take him herself? ’Liza said, ‘Non- 
sense, of course she wouldn’t.’ Well, if he’d try 
two girls—three girls—mebbe if there was some- 
thin’ sure ahead, even after three girls, he could 
bring himself to f° on proposin’; if there wa’n’t, 
he couldn’t. Well, at one chance to three, ’Liza 
pitied him enough to promise. 

“TI knew those girls, all three of ’em, and the 
way they’d laugh the minute they heard Benny 
Beebe mentioned, I always suspicioned maybe he 
let’em ro how things stood when he asked, but 
if he did they must have promised not to tell. 
he did ask, and they al 








and appealin’ n ever, and ’Liza k him. 
“Oh, yes,’—Miss Dibiey bit off her thread and 
began rolling up her work,—‘I never heard any- 
y hint they ain’t happy ay only the way 
*Liza Beebe pampers Benny is downright ridic’- 
lous! I don’t call spoilin’ a good, healthy husband 
as if he was an only child jest back from an edge- 
of-the-grave sickness—/ don’t call it settin’ a good 
example to the community!” 
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A COINER OF WORDS. 


HE authorities seem to assign the origin of 

the word aristocrat to the French Revolu- 

tion, which coined its opposite, democrat. 

Oddly enough, the word seems to have been first 

applied to our harmless military order, the Cin- 
cinnati. 


When the Cincinnati was organized, in 1783, a 
storm of objection was raised. One of the pamph- 
lets that denounced the ray! order, of which 
Washington was the head, fell into the hands of 
Mirabeau, who immediately made it the subject of 
a Slashing tract in which he called the society unre- 
publican, un-American, and much else that was 
not complimentary. 

To cap the climax, he wrote, “Les Cincinnati 
sont donc des nobles, des a ates, de vrais 
patriciens!” (The Cincinnati, then, are nobles, 
aristocrats, veritable patricians!) The word was 

rm. Mirabeau, perhaps the ablest Frenchman 
of the time, liked the new word so well that he 
repeated it several times. 

is pamphlet was written in 1785, and since no 
Paris publisher was willing to take risks with an 
essay so aeeney, republican, it was printed in 
London in 1788. The word was accepted in many 
languages, and led to the formation of many 
milar words, like democrat, autocrat, theocrat, 
lutocrat, bureaucrat, and others. In 178, when 
lirabeau wrote, there was no precedent for such 
words, unless it were the French form of certain 
Greek names, like Socrate, Isocrate, Hippocrate. 

Mirabeau’s busy brain and facile tongue added 
several other useful words to the world’s vocab- 
ulary. Capitalist, bonhomie, parvenu, Anglo- 
American, primary meeting, veto (as a noun) and 
universal suffrage are all words or phrases first 


used by him. 
A the patrons of his office, a boy of thrifty, not 

to say penurious, stock. When the lad comes 
into the post-office, he will thrust his wizened face 
up close to the window and, in his slow, Yankee 
drawl, inquire most earnestly: 


“Hev ye got any postal cards?” 
“Yes,” the postmaster replies. 
‘‘Haow much be they t’day?” 
“A cent apiece.” 

_Then the boy, screwing up his eyes in the inten- 
sity of his ——_ over the question he has to 
decide, always stops for a while to weigh the con- 
sequences. bs my y, he will reply solemnly: 

“We e€ one. 
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AN IMPORTANT ORDER. 
RURAL postmaster tells this story of one of 
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AMUSES THE HORSES. 


E was a raw recruit just enrolled in a crack 
H cavalry regiment, says the Bristol Times, 

and he was paying his first visit to the riding- 
school. 


“*Ere’s yer horse,” said the instructor. The 
recruit advanced, took the bridle gingerly, and 
examined his mount with great care. 

“What’s it got this strap round it for?” he asked, 
pointing to the girth. 

“Well,” explained the instructor, solemnly, “you 
see, all our horses ’ave a keen sense of humor, ali 
as they sometimes ’as sudden fits of laughter whet 
they see the recruits tryin’ to ride, we put bands 
round ’em to keep ’em from bursting their sides! 
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KEEPING AN EYE ON THE FEE. 
HE prisoner was charged with so trivial ai 
offense that the judge told him that if he 
would plead guilty he would let him off with 
a fine. 
“Before we plead guilty,” replied the man’s 
lawyer, “we'd like to know what the fine will be. 
“Isn’t it rather unusual to attempt to bargaii 
with the court?” asked the judge. 
ey it is, your honor,” replied the lawye’, 
“but in this case it is important. You see, tle 
risoner has only twelve dollars, and as my fee !s 
en dollars, we can’t afford to plead guilty if yo! 
intend to fine him more than two dollars.” 
“ 
S bystander on a San Francisco dock, accor: 
ing to Out West. “Her propeller is half o1'! 
of water, and there’s five feet below her water-lil\” 
showing.” 


“Yis, but it’s low tide,” oxpintned Pat Mulhern, 
the longshoreman. ‘Wait a bit till the spring tice 
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THE TIDES OF MARCH. 


EE how queer that steamer looks!” cried @ 


comes in, an’ all that’It be covered up again.’ 


























LITTLE RED FEATHER 


BY LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH. 
HE Shoemaker sat at his bench singing: 
¥ “A rat, a tat, tat, a rat, a tat, too, 
O-ho, it is fun to be making a shoe!” 

Just then Red Feather camealong. He said, 
‘Can you make a pair of shoes for the Beau- 
tiful Princess ?’’ 

The Shoemaker said, ‘‘I will do my best.’’ 

Red Feather said, ‘‘When they are done, 
place them in the window, and the King’s 
Messenger will call.’’ 

He bowed low and went away. 

The Shoemaker made the shoes, and put six 
buttons upon them. Then he set them in the 
window, and went to bed. The next morning 
they were gone, and there on the window-sill 
was a piece of silver as big as his hat. 

The Shoemaker laughed and said, ‘‘I am 
glad I can make good shoes. ’’ 

The Dressmaker was working and singing: 

“Hum, hum, hum, thread so strong, 
We’ll sing to help the work along.” 

Just then Red Feather came in. He said, 
*‘Can you make a silk dress for the Princess ?’’ 

The Dressmaker nodded. 

Red Feather said, ‘‘It must measure so and 
so, and when it is done, put it on the window- 
sill, and the King’s Messenger will call.’’ 

The dress was done and laid on the window- 
sill. In the morning it was gone, and there lay 
a golden egg. The Dressmaker said, ‘‘I am 
glad I know how to make a dress fit for a 
Princess. ’” 

The Tailor sat cross-legged on his table. 
san, 


He 


Sua Tailor isa jolly fellow, 
Making coats of red and yellow.” 

Red Feather came in. He said, ‘‘Can you 
make a coat for the Beautiful Princess ?’’ 

The Tailor said, ‘‘I can try.’’ 

Red Feather said, ‘‘Trim it with one hun- 
dred stars, and put it in a basket in the fire- 
place, and the King’s Messenger will call.’’ 

The Tailor made the coat. It shone with 
silver stars. He put it in the basket in the 
fireplace. The next morning the coat was gone, 
but in the basket were one hundred pieces of 
silver. The Tailor said, ‘‘I am glad I made a 
coat good enough for a Princess. ’’ 

The Milliner sang: 

“T should be happy and free from care 
If I made hats for a Princess fair.” 

Red Feather stood in the door. ‘‘Will you 
make a hat for the Beautiful Princess?’’ he 
said. 

The Milliner nodded. 

Red Feather said, ‘‘It must be a white hat 
with a white feather on it. Leave it in a white 
box, and the King’s Messenger will call.’’ 

By and by the hat was done. The next 
morning the Milliner looked in the white box. 
In the box was a white cake. She cut the 
eake. Out rolled a gold watch, and she said: 

“T am happy with gifts untold, 
At last I have a watch of gold.” 
An old woman sat knitting. She sang: 
“Click! click! click! to and fro, 
A Princess has small feet, I know.” 

Just then Red Feather came along. ‘‘Will 
you knit a pair of white stockings for the 
Beautiful Princess?’’ he asked. 

**T will,’? said the old woman, ‘‘if you will 
not pay me in gold or silver, but will bring me 
something to love. ’’ 

The old woman went on knitting, and Red 
Feather said, ‘‘Put them on the window-sill, 
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Marching bravely onward, with no thought of fear, 
Ready for the battle should the foe appear. 


a 





Still, when armies happen thus upon a foe, 
Sometimes it is better just to turn and go. 


| and the King’s Messenger will call for them.’ 
| By and by the stockings were done and lay 
| on the window-sill. The next day the old 
; woman saw a Jersey cow looking in the 
| window, and she said, ‘‘Ah! I have some- 
thing to love!’’ 

Pale Face worked in a glove factory. She 
sewed buttons on gloves. She sang: 

“Into the country I want to go, 
Where violets grow, where violets grow.” 

| Just then Red Feather came in. He said, 
| **Can you spare time to make a pair of white 
gloves for the Beautiful Princess ?’’ 

He gave the size of the gloves. They would 
fit a big doll. 

Pale Face said she would try, and Red 
| Feather said, ‘‘Then you may put them in this 
| envelope and mail them when they are done. ’’ 














Soon the white gloves weredone. Pale Face 
put them in the envelope and mailed them. 
The next day she received an envelope. Out 
from it dropped ten one-dollar bills. She sang 
again, and she soon went to the country, where 
violets grow. 

Invitations were sent out for the Princess’s 
Ball. The Princess was so pleased with her 
clothes that she invited the Shoemaker and the 
Dressmaker and the Tailor and all the rest. 

When the Shoemaker saw the Beautiful 
Princess, he said, in a whisper, ‘‘I made the 
white shoes she wears!’’ And the Dressmaker 
said, ‘‘I made her white dress!’’ And the 
Tailor said, ‘‘I made the coat with silver stars !’’ 

Then they danced at the Ball. 

A certain Prince danced most with the 
Beautiful Princess. He Wore a Red Feather! 
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TALKATIVE tortoise —I shouldn’t 


A 


And chattered away to the two. 


She loved to converse, and the ducks were polite, 


And patiently listened all day. 


(This tortoise, I think I have told you before, 


Had rather a talkative way.) 


A tortoise could talk, now should you? — 
Once lived in a pond with two neighborly ducks, 


suppose 











| hel happened one summer the pond became dry. 


The ducks thought it wiser to find 


A pond that was deeper, and wetter, as well, 


And leave the poor tortoise behind. 


The tortoise begged hard to be taken along; 


She never had learned how to fly, 
Because, in the effort of learning to talk, 
She’d been far too busy to try. 


mouth, 


You’ll fall!” 


HE ducks said, “‘ Just hold this big stick in your 


And we will take hold of each end, 

And carry you with us away through the air, 
But be careful of one thing, my friend. 

Be sure not to talk, for as sure as you do 

So the tortoise agreed, 

And the ducks took the stick and away they all flew, 
At really remarkable speed. 
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PUZZLES. 


Puzzles are printed in the third issue of 
each month. Answers are given in the 
following issue on the page facing the 
Children’s Page. 

1. ACROSTICS. 

I. 
I am found in police, but not in law; 
1 am found in crime, but not in flaw; 
I am found in sin, but not in shame ; 
I am found in alias, but not in name; 
I am found in door, but not in cell; 
I am found in gong, but not in bell. 
My whole will guard you very well. 

II, 
I’m found in crowds, but not in boys; 
I’m found in happy, not in noise ; 
I’m found in fairy, not in gnome ; 
I’m found in play, not in roam; 
I’m found in duty, not in shirk ; 
I’m found in hurry, not in work ; 
I’m found in journey, not in wend ; 
I’m found in mother, not in friend ; 
I’m found in dream, but not in wake. 
My whole through life we may not take. 


2. ADDED LETTER PUZZLE. 

Add a letter and change a wooden vessel into.a 
pipe; young of an animal into a kind of square; 
a mineral into scanty; a tree into flame; an 
obstacle into an animal ; angry into a meadow; 
an opening into an occurrence; Ourselves into an 
animal; a fancy into to wilt; an animal into a 
quantity of paper; gross into an exploit; a head 
covering into dislike; a boy into a metal; a sailor 
into to rend; distant into terror. 


3. RIDDLES. 
1. 
I am the abode of the lowly; 
1 am seldom clean ; 
I am mighty in power; 
My work you have seen. 
Il. 
I stand for welcome and for shelter, 
With joy zon often greet me, too; 
And yet behind me often stands 
A sorrow unexpected—true. 
Through me you go to your last rest, 
And I may hide from sight the best. 
III. 
I am an act, both good and bad. 
You give me—giving what you had. 
My weight is small, and yet I bind; 
Ignore me, and this truth you find. 
I’m written with full many a name, 
Yet read me either way the same. 
Iv. 
It may be said that I drag down. 
Does my name a burden suggest? 
I am just what the honest give 
When money is paid for the best ; 
And yet I pause and often hold 
Another from hurrying by; 
I am part of the scales and clock ; 
If you hold me you cannot fly. 
v. 

I am one of ten. I may be before you or behind 
you. I lead the way, and yet wait until I am 
bidden. I assist ou in eating, working, playing. 
I need oe — attention, and when properly directed 
I furnish you with beautiful music. 


4. CONCEALED SQUARE-WORD. 


We climbed the hill and found a stile ; 
Philippa rested there a while. 
“Beware Nan’s luncheon-box!” she cried. 
“I saw a spider craw! inside.” 
“Therese, that omelet do -. 
A spider’s always used to fry.” 
The scene my eyes would please the most, 
A well-spread board, attentive host. 
“An omelet! O girls, just look, 
And she’s a tyro as a cook!” 


5. DIAMOND. 
A letter found in all around. 
Sometimes seen shining on the ground. 
A blossom seen each spring again. 
Pertaining to our fingers ten. 
Set down right at your very door. 
Refreshed by any cooling shower. 
Burdens that ye! day may bring. 
Urged on and guided by a string. 
A letter in meandering. 


6. CHARADE. 
I border all the sea from shore to shore, 
I am beneath your feet, beneath the floor; 
My first find if you can. 
My second is a point—great things to note, 
It stands on guard for what you rightly quote. 
My whole revered by man. 


















H, how the poor tortoise was yearning to talk! 
She barely remembered in time, 
And held to the stick with her jaws tightly shut. 
The ducks still continued to climb. 
She wanted to talk of the marvelous view, 
And villages far down below. 
She almost forgot, for I think I have said 
She was too fond of talking, you know. 





“ ¥ OOK,” shouted the people, “‘ at what’s in the sky! 
Oh, look at the tortoise up there!”’ 

“Oh, hush!” said the tortoise: the next thing she 

knew 

She lay on her back in the square. 

“I know what’s the matter with me,” she remarked, 
As she sadly limped home on a crutch. 

“I’m rather inclined, when I’ve nothing to say, 
To talk altogether too much.” 
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RICKETY CHILDREN. 


-_. ICKETS attacks very young 
4 children at the very time 
when their bones are growing 
most quickly. Itinterferes with 
the proper development of the 
whole bony structure, and if not 
treated in time causes perma- 
nent deformity. The ribs and 
the long bones of the arms and 
legs are most frequently af- 
fected; and protruding wrist 
and ankle bones, prominent ribs and the so-called 
pigeon-breast are among the deformities that 
result, 

The disease is easily recognized after it has 
become established, but in the beginning the diag- 
nosis is not so simple. Before the bones begin to 
be affected the child shows other signs of failing 
health. 1t is feverish and restless, throws off the 
bedclothes at night, and sereams if touched; and 
one very significant symptom is profuse perspira- 
tion, especially of the head, so that the pillow is 
always wet. A rickety child learns to walk very 
late, and teething is delayed. In some cases, chil- 
dren grow very thin; in others, they are fat, but 
the flesh is flabby. 

Much can be done to prevent deformity by keep- 
ing the child very quiet. If it is allowed to creep 
about or stand, its bones will certainly become 
crooked, for they are not strong enough to do the 
work demanded of them. 

An attack of rickets may be so mild that only an 
instructed and watehful mother would notice it, 
or so severe that the child is left a misshapen 
dwarf. [tis more common among the poor, because 
it is caused by insufficient or improper diet, and 
made worse by bad hygienic conditions and lack 
of care. When it occurs in a child of well-to-do 
parents, it can often be traced to the exclusive use 
of some patent food. 

The first question in any case must always be, 
“On what is the child being fed?” If a good wet- 
nurse can be obtained, she will work the cure. If 
the child is already being fed at the breast by an 
overworked mother, or one who has nursed it too 
long, it must have a change at once to properly 
diluted cow’s milk. 

A rickety child cannot have too much open air. 
If properly protected from damp and cold, it may 
be kept outdoors both day and night. The sensi- 
tiveness of the body may be relieved by warm baths 
and rubbing with oil. Any change in diet showd, 
of course, be made under the advice of a physician. 





MISS ARNOLD’S WATERLOO. 


ISS Vida Arnold was a 
spinster of some twoscore 
happy and healthy years, whose 
warm heart, refreshing energy 
and vigorous intellect endeared 
her to a large circle of relatives 
and friends. There was, indeed, 
her friends asserted, only one 
respect in which they could wish 
her changed; sometimes Vida’s 
confidence in the absolute 
wisdom of her own theories brought about difficult 
situations. For others only, be it understood; her 
own philosophy was of the robust kind that rises 
above small discomforts. 

Perhaps the most trying of Miss Arnold’s theo- 
ries was her belief that it was pleasant for her 
friends to have her drop in upon them without 
warning. Her idea was that by not announcing 
her visit she saved her friends the burden of 
preparation, and at the same time secured to 
herself the greatest possible degree of liberty. 

When, descending upon a friend, she found her 
ill in bed, she at once took charge of the house, 
and spoke of the fortunate chance that had sent 
her there at that particular time. When she found 
au house full of company, she took possession of 
the couch in the library and slept the sleep of the 
just, undisturbed by any doubts of her wisdom. 

One spring day Miss Arnold presented herself 
at a favorite cousin’s, and found the whole house 
in the upheaval of house-cleaning. Mrs. Stiles 
and her daughter looked at each other in con- 
sternation. 

“There’s nothing but cold lamb and rice pudding 
for luncheon,” Mrs. Stiles exclaimed, “and Vida 
hates both! Jean, you'll have to run out and get 
something!” 

Into Jean’s face came a sudden daring look. 

“Mother,” she cried, ‘this is our chance! Cousin 
Vida always declares that she doesn’t want people 
to make a bit of difference for her—let’s take her at 
her word!” 

“O Jean, we couldn’t —”’ Mrs. Stiles faltered. 








But the girl’s eyes were dancing. “ ‘Strike for | 
your altars and your fires!’” shechanted. “We'll 
never have another chance to do so much for | 
Cousin Vida’s wide circle of friends. Mother, 
we’re going to do it!” | 

And they did. Miss Arnold was heroic. She 
ate crackers and cheese, and laughed at the idea 
of minding an upset house, but when Jean care- 
lessly remarked to her mother how lucky it was 
that the boys were away, so that they need not | 
stop to cook a dinner, she looked thoughtful. 

“T believe,” she said, “that [’ll go on to Emma 

Parker’s this afternoon, and take you on the way 
back, when you’re not so busy. I'll send you a 
line when I decide upon the date.” 

And behind her cousin’s back Jean’s merry eyes 
telegraphed, “Victory!” 
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THE AUTOCRAT IN THE NURSERY. 


LEXIS, the Russian Tsarevitch, will never enjoy 
the democratic benefits of a public-school train- 
ing, but if Le Cri de Paris is to be believed, 
an excellent substitute may be found in his big | 
sister, the Grand Duchess Olga. 


The Tsarevitch, who is seven years old, is sadly 
spoiled. That is hardly to be wondered at, for he 
has been told from the time he was able to under- 
stand an age game he will some day be the abso- 
lute master of Russia, and of his one hundred and 
sixty-three million subjects. 

A year after his birth his father appointed him 
hetman of the Cossacks. He has taken his title 
seriously, and treats every one round him with 
military rigor. He so tyrannizes over his sisters, 
the Grand Duchesses Marie and Anastasia, that 
they tremble before him. The eldest sister, the 
Grand Duchess Olga, who is sixteen years old, 
alone dares to oppose him. ; 

mosoutiy, when she refused to gratify one of the 
Tsarevitch’s caprices, he became an and struck 
her. But the grand duchess seized him and admin- 
istered to the future master of all the Russias a | 
good whipping. i | 

The Tsar, who was in an adjoining room, and | 
heard the cries of rage and pain rais y his 
heir, came upon the scene and tried to establish 

peace. In vain—until he declared that the Grand 
Duchess Olga should be imprisoned for the crime 
of lese-majesty. 

“T am satisfied,” declared the hetman of the | 
Cossacks. | 

“So am I!” the Grand Duchess Olga said. “But | 
if you ever strike me again, Alexis, you’ll get 
another beating—and a harder one!” 





| 
| 
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SALUTING THE COLORS. 


HERE is so much that is painful and distress- 

ing about war that every soldier who has 
served at the front must bring back with him many | 
memories that he would gladly forget. But there 
are gracious and touching incidents as well, one of 
which a Companion subscriber who fought through 
the Civil War thus recalls: 


Just after the second Battle of Bull Run and 
that of Chantilly, while the Union army lay near 
Alexandria and Fairfax Court House, a certain | 
Massachusetts battery was ordered back to Wash- 
ington to help garrison the capital. 

n the outskirts of Alexandria the column was 
halted, with its head eae a little story-and-a- 
half cottage surrounded by an unpainted picket 
fence. As the halt was ordered, the door of the 
cottage opened, and an old, white-haired man 
came down the steps toward the road with his 
hand raised toward the flag that was carried as 
the guidon of the battery. 

The color-bearer released the staff from its 
socket and lowered it to the ground, and the old 
man, who had by this time come up to the line, 
drew the flag toward him, reverently raised it to 
his lips, turned, and without a word walked back 
into the house. 

The incident made a deep impression on the 
men who saw it. It meant more to those soldiers, 
who were bearing the brunt of a hard campaign, 
than a score of eloquent addresses on patriotism 
and the love of country. Who the old man was 
we never knew. 


® © 


SAVING THE DAY. 


LERGYMEN’S wives must have one quality 

above all others—tact. The wife of Doctor 
Locke, a popular London preacher, had tact and, 
what was quite as valuable in one instance, at least, 
quickness of wit. ; 


One day Doctor Locke noticed a lady, whom h 
much disliked, coming up his front steps. Hurry- 
ing up-stairs, and taking refuge in his study, he 
left his wife to entertain the caller. Half an hour 
later he emerged from his retreat, listened care- 
fully on the landing, and hearing nothing below 
called down to his wife, “Has that horrible old 
bore gone ?”’ : 

The objectionable lady was still in the drawing- 
room, but Mrs. Locke proved equal to the situation. 

“Yes, dear,’ she called k, “she went long 
ago! Itis Mrs. A. who is here now.” 


* & 


COMPOSITE WORK. 


HROUGHOUT the ten years of their existence 

the Leggett twins had invariably shared joys, 
clothes, and gifts of candy or toys. Apparently 
their mother, the brisk and capable guardian of 
seven half-orphans, never thought of them sepa- 
rately. 


“What are you planning to do this afternoon, 
Martha?’ asked a visiting aunt, who had wit- 
nessed a strenuous morning. ‘‘Rest, I hope.” 
“Rest!” said Mrs. Leggett, in a tone of scorn. 
“T guess not! I’ve got to take the twins to the 
dentist to have that tooth out, and then to the 
oculist to get a pair of glasses fitted, and then to 
the shoemaker’s to see if he can stretch one of 
their boots so they can wear it without making | 
such a fuss and saying it hurts every time they 
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put it on.” 
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MODEST KIT. 


HRISTOPHER (Kit) Carson touched the wild | 
life of the West at more points than any other 
person of any time. But he was always modest, 
declares a writer in the Century Magazine, and | 
disliked anything which savored of flattery. 
One day in 1862 the great frontiersman chanced 
to stop at Maxwell’s ranch on the Cimarron River, 
in New Mexico, a well-known point on the Santa 


Fe trail, when a regular army officer of high rank | 
who was there, exclaimed exuberantly: | 
“So this is the distinguished Kit Carson who has | 
made so many Indians run!” | 
Carson silenced his eulogist by quietly remark- 
ing, “Yes, I’ve made some Indians run, but a good | 
deal of the time they were running after me.” 


No Need For Tonics 
If You Drink Grape Juice 


which yields energy and vitality, prevents dyspepsia, in- 


Ts grape itself is the best of all tonics—a storehouse of health 


creases appetite. 


Pure rich grape juice gives you all these priceless health quali- 
ties in a delicious, convenient, refreshing form. 
And the purest and richest grape juice that it is possible to 


produce is 


Armours Grape Juice 


The Family Drink 
Bottled Where the Best Grapes Grow 


The Armour Plants, situated in 
the heart of the famous Michigan and 
New York vineyard districts, command 
the best of each season’s Concord Grape 
crop. 

The splendid purple fruit left on 
the vines until ready to burst with the 
juice, goesto press the day itis gathered. 


No sweetening or dilution of any 
kind. 

All the goodness is retained by 
sterilization and air-tight bottling only. 


Where there are children in the 
family Armour’s Grape Juice should 


be on the table at every meal and a 
bottle always in the ice box to quench 
between-meal thirst. 

It will not only go far in keeping 
them in robust health; its wholesome 
natural sweetness satisfies their craving 
for sugar, and they will forget candy. 

Armour’s Grape Juice is sold by 
all grocers and druggists, at fountains, 
buffets and clubs. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, 
we will send you a trial dozen pirits 
for $3, express prepaid. Address 
Armour and Company, Dept. 143, 
Chicago. 


ARMOUR 4 COMPANY 
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We offer the latest 
oval model, with low cut, 
white holly throat, and 
shoulders reinforced with 
dogwood. This style is 
particularly popular for 
its large playing surface. 


ditions, page 
19, 1911. 5 





of October 19, 1911. 
sins $1.75, post-paid. 
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worn at home or in the camp. 
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x Vacation Season 


Hartford Tennis Racket 


Given, post-paid, to Companion subscribers only who between 
June 20th and August 20th send us two new subscriptions; or 
one new subscription and $1.00. See 
nditions, page 546 of The Companion of October 19, 1951. 

Price of Racket $3.50, post-paid. 






Weight 12% to 14 oz. 
State choice. 


The Racket is strung with a good quality of 
Oriental gut, with extra stringing in the central portion. 


The International Pedometer 


Given, post-paid, toCompanion subscribers only 
for one new subscription and 25c. extra. See Con- 
546 of The Companion of October 
rice of Pedometer $1.25, post-paid. 


The average person has no idea how far he walks 
ina day. Hang the Pedometer in your watch pocket 
and every step you take will register. 
latest style Pedometer, which registers both the miles 
and number of feet walked up to one hundred miles. 
Gun-metal finish. 


‘Boys’ ‘‘ Mohawk’’ Moccasins 


One Pair given, post-paid, to Com- 
panion subscribers only for one new 
subscription and 70 cents extra. See 
Conditions, page 546 of The Companion 
Price of 


We offer the 





Many thousands of boys will want a pair of these “Mohawk” Mocca- 
Made of first quality chrome-tanned horsehide leather, strongly 
stitched, with pyrographic decoration at the toe and fringe round heel. 
Practically indestructible and allows great freedom to the foot. 
Sizes 3 to 5 inclusive. 


May be 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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SING 


BY ELIA W. PEATTIE 








SIN 


HAVE a friend who in middle life came 

gradually into the possession of a large for- 

tune. When she first began to realize that 
she was no longer to think of herself as a 
woman who must practise the economies, her 
children were well out of babyhood, and she 
aud her husband decided that they would go to 
Europe—a pleasure which neither of them had 
hitherto enjoyed. She had laid by a consider- 
able sum of her own, saved from her ever- 
increasing allowance, and this she intended to 
spend upon gifts, or in purchasing curious or 
beautiful things. Her mother and sister had 
their ideas also about how a portion of this 
should be expended. 

‘*You’ve never had a handsome dress in 
your life, Lydia,’’? they said. ‘‘Of course 
you’ve had pretty silks and that, but now you 
ought to have a really splendid gown for 
extraordinary occasions. Why not get a Lyons 
velvet? A dark blue would be just the thing 
for you.’’ 

My friend blushed a little and made no reply. 
The blush arose from the fact that although 
she was forty years of age, and the mother of 
six children, a club-woman and a recognized 
enthusiast in educational and philanthropic 
affairs, she was thinking of spending the 
greater part of that money for a little toy. 

‘‘When I was a little girl,’’ she said to me | 
afterward, ‘‘I once visited a lady who owned 
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| ending rapture and amazement of the children. 





an exquisite automaton. It was a singing bird, 
which, when the spring was pressed, flew out 
upon the top of a gold snuff-box and sang a | 
song—not a few piping notes, but a charming | 
song, of tiny volume, truly, but of enchanting | 
sweetness. It seemed to me as if it belonged | 
to fairy-land, and I made up my mind that if) 
there was anything in the world that I would | 
possess if I ever became rich, it was such a) 
bird as that. ’’ 

My friend knew where this marvelous bit of | 


mechanism had been bought, and when she | }; 


and her husband were in Europe, she would | 
say from time to time: } 
‘But we must soon be going on to Geneva. 


I am looking forward above all things to visiting | 


Geneva. ’’ 
‘*For a Swedenborgian, you seem to take a_ 
strange interest in Calvinistic strongholds,’’ | 
said her husband, laughing. My friend, think- | 
ing of her pretty toy, blushed again, reflecting | 
how indifferent she had been to all questions | 
relating to the history of the church. 


In course of time Geneva was reached, and brief. 


one of the first things my friend did was to 
hire a carriage and drive off to the mountains 
to the house of the man whose name her friend’ 
had given her as the maker of the wonderful 
birds. He lived in the same spot to which she 
had been directed, in a rude chalet above one 
of the mountain paths, and he had grown very 
old. He gave her a courteous welcome, and 
when she told him what she wanted, and how, 
she had seen one of his singing birds, and 
regarded it as the most curious and delightful 
thing that she had ever seen fashioned by the 
hand of man, he was greatly pleased; and he 
brought out and set before her a gold snuff- 
box, deeorated with the most delicate chasing, 
and bejeweled with topazes of differing tints. 
As for the little bird which leaped from its 
volden covert and sang with uplifted head, it 
was much more beautiful and surprising than 
the one her friend had shown her. 

The maker’s hands trembled with pride as 
the perfect notes came from the throat of his 
ingenious automaton. 

‘*You must sell it to me!’’ my friend cried. 

‘‘Madame,’’? the old man returned, with 
creat dignity, ‘‘I am a poor man, but no money 
can buy this from me. All my life I have 
worked at delicate mechanisms—first I was a 
vatchmaker, then a maker of automatic toys. 
\t one time I made dolls that spoke half a 
‘ozen words, and I turned my attention to the 

reation of artificial sounds. Above all, I 
lesired to counterfeit the voice of a bird. Often, 
‘8 I worked at my tiny machines, drawing 
ittle sounds from them, I have felt half-dis- 
racted at my failure to make those sounds 
irdlike. Bird songs haunted me, and I longed 
bove all things in life to imitate them. At 
‘ast I succeeded in making some birds, which 
ad to a degree the spring and mysterious elas- 
city of motion and the musical sounds of birds. 

‘ow minute and delicate yet how strong is the 

iechanism of these little things, I leave you to 

imagine. At last, as my best achievement, I 
‘iade this bird which you see before you. Better 
ian that I have not been able to do. And 
ecause I want my grandchildren and my 
reat-grandchildren to see what I was given the 
atience and the ability to do, through listen- 
ng to and looking at the things God made, I 
vish to leave this to my heirs. I am a poor 
van—all I have that is of value is in that 
hing. That is my treasure—the work of my 
ands and my brains are in it. You must 
orgive me if it is above price. ’’ 
My friend could say no more; but she was 
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delighted to learn of a man who lived a day’s 
journey farther on, who also made singing 
birds. So she journeyed thither, and for a 
sum much greater than she would have had to 
pay for her velvet gown, she was able to obtain 
her prized toy. It now forms part of the col- 
lection of curious and beautiful things which 
fill her hospitable house on the lake shore at 
Chicago. She has never wearied of this valu- 
able trinket, and has entertained hundreds of ; 
children with it; for if she gives a party to her | 
little friends, or a féte to the children of Hull 
House, or if a little grandchild grows dull and 
in need of amusement, my friend brings out 
the bird and lets it loose from its golden covert, 
and it sings its merry little song, to the never- 





Indeed, it is not the children alone who wonder | ; Cy. 
at and admire it. 
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FOILED AGAIN! 


VERYBODY in the village liked Mrs. | g 
Bent, the newcomer to Wobrook-in-the- 
Hills, but they were frankly puzzled over 

her age. Was she as young as she looked? Or | 
was her admittedly fresh and even youthful 
appearance the result of the no longer myste- | 
rious processes of transformation and rejuvena- | : 
tion weekly revealed by an enterprising press? 
In short, was she without all telltale lines by 
the grace of nature, or had her wrinkles been 
‘ironed out’’? 

The Wobrookers could not tell, and for some | ¢ 
time their perfectly natural curiosity was re- | 
strained by considerations of ow. 

‘*No one,’’ d Maria Ellis, the village 
oracle by virtue of several winters at the state 
capital, ‘‘would think of asking right out for 
a month or two.’’ | 

Despite Maria’s restraining influence, the | 
feeling soon spread that, while Mrs. Bent was | 
real pleasant and pretty, it was still impossi- 
ble, without knowing the day and year of her 
to admit her to the inner shrine of vil- 


ao Pp’ —_- she’s all right,’’ granted 

Mrs. Tew, ‘‘but,’’ sagaciously, ‘‘there’s two 

ings that ought to be known from the start | 
where you’re a 8 —what your income is 

and how old you are. If ~—— only insist 

on that, there’d be fewer swindles and scandals 

in the world. ’’ 

In due course the amount of her income was 
casually mentioned by Mrs. Bent herself, and 
corroborated by Squire Downs. She pre- 
cisely twelve hundred and fifty dollars a year. 

" t’s settled!’’ breathed the village, in 


Greatly embolden Mrs. Tew put the 
second question pointblank. ® 

**Now,’’ said she, ‘‘we’re all dying to know | * 
how old you are. Just you tell me, and we’ll 
have it over with. ’’ 

‘*Tt’s an odd question, ’’ = Mrs. Bent. 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’’ Mrs. Tew said, en- 
couragingly. , : 

“As you ask it,’’ said Mrs. Bent, graciously, 
**T don’t mind telling you. If I live till next 
June, I shall be —’’ 

‘*Yes!’’ said Mrs. Tew, eagerly leaning for- 


ward. 
**Quite old,’’ concluded Mrs. Bent, sweetly. 
* © 


“BEAU BRUMMEL’S” CRAVAT. 


EORGE Brummel, better known as 

‘* Beau Brummel,’? was for twenty | 

years the despot of fashionable London | *#- 
society. At a time when Napoleon was win-| #3 
ning his victories, there were people who would < 
have preferred the fame of this prince of dan- 
dies. But it should not be supposed that he 
was extravagant in his dress. William B. 
Burton, in ‘‘The Days of the Georges, ’’ quotes 
his famous aphorism, as true to-day as it was 
then, ‘‘A well-dressed gentleman ought. to 
wear nothing which would attract particular | 
attention in the street.’’ He took the elements 
of dress as he found them, and brought each 
to perfection in a harmonious combination. 


His one innovation was the white yee 
and upon this he lavished his genius. He 

a theory, which he imparted to his intimates, 

that a cravat could be properly tied only by a 

sudden inspiration, and that if that inspiration 

failed, it was necessary to begin over again. | . 
Such serious views on this mighty question | * 
doubtless explained the ap ce of Mr. 
Watson (Brummel’s valet) on the staircase | 
with an armful of white cravats, and his 

remark to a favored guest, ‘‘ Some of our | 
failures. ’’ 

To another, inquiring into the mysteries of 
the cult, Brummel whispered the magic word, 
‘*Starch.’? The famous neckwear, it appears, 
consisted of many feet of fine linen, stiffened | 
to the exact degree which would allow of three | 
—: of its length to be held up without col- 

ing. Having attained this fine temper, 
it was ready for Mr. Brummel’s throat, and | 
the central rite of the toilet began. 

As each fold encircled his neck, there was 
a solemn bending down of the Beau’s chin, in 
order that it should take a natural crease, this 
being repeated until the whole presented an “+ 
aspect acceptable to his fastidious taste, when | “7S 
it was by a gold brooch, and the ritual | , Dp 











































































































































Dick’s Tent. 





OWN A TENT, to seek shelter under the folds of it when 

the sun beat down too fiercely, to sleep in it, and waking, 

to watch the stars when the canvas doorway flapped in 

the breeze ; to see it in the yard from far down the street when 

school let out, and to be able to point with pride to it as his 
own—that was Dick Stone’s ambition. 

There were many other things besides tents which were 
needed in the Stone family, so many shoes, and suits, and 
dresses, that Dick never told even his mother of his great wish. 

But Dick had a friend, Tom Nichols, a big fellow who 
seemed a model of courage and sportsmanship. Every year 
Tom went ‘‘ really camping in real mountains,’’ as Dick said, 
and the stories that he brought back did much to kindle Dick’s 
enthusiasm for tents and everything pertaining to camp life. 

One night after school Dick met Tom, who was walking up 
the village street from the post-office, absorbed in a catalogue 
of sporting goods. Tom returned the greeting of the smaller 
boy, and offered to let him look at the tantalizing pictures in 
the book. Tom noticed Dick’s excitement when he came to 
the page on which a Scout’s Tent was advertised, and saw the 
sober look that quickly followed. 

‘* Why, Dick, do you want a tent so much?’’ he asked. 

“You'd better believe I do,’’ was the answer, ‘‘ but I'd 
never ask father, and I don’t know any way to earn so much 
money as a tent would cost.’’ 

‘" Now you just wait,’’ said Tom, ‘‘ and let me think.’’ 

The boys sat down together under a tree by the roadside, 
Tom deep in thought, and Dick waiting expectantly, for he 
felt sure that Tom would show him a way to get a tent. 

At last Tom jumped up. ‘‘I haveit!’’ heexclaimed. ‘‘I 
knew I’d seen a notice about a tent somewhere ; it was in my 
Youth’s Companion. Come along to my house and we'll see.’’ 


‘ 


Ten minutes later the boys were scanning in a copy of The 
Youth’s Companion a page that bore the attractive offer of a 
Scout Tent for five new subscriptions. 

“* But I could never get five new subscriptions,’’ said Dick, 
disconsolately, seeing his vision fade. 


ok 


Pe 
Le 
| Sees 
‘“Yes, you could,’’ said Tom. ‘‘ Your brother takes the | &Dz 
paper, and as long as it’s in your family you are entitled to the go 
rewards offered to subscribers. Start out to-morrow and see xe 
what you can do.’’ | Sop 
The first person that Dick called on was Mrs. Jenkins, Peg 
who, with her large family of boys and girls, had recently ES 
moved to Elliot. She was about to say, ‘‘No,’’ when an arti- oD ar, 
cle on the Family Page of the sample copy that Dick handed | Sees 
to her caught her eye. \§ 
“*That’s just what I have wanted to see,’’ she said. ‘‘New | $Pa%, 
ways to cook vegetables. I’m almost worn out trying to think SCs 
of different dishes. If The Youth’s Companion has things of i 
that kind as well as good stories, I think I’ll take it.’’ | 29 
The four other subscriptions did not come all at once, but | gee 
Dick was determined, and his happy smile kept every one from \§ - 
suspecting that sometimes he was a little discouraged. | Pa™, 
‘*T’ll appreciate my tent all the more because I’ve worked | $6 
hard for it,’’ he said to himself. 

At last Dick’s perseverance brought him the five subscrip- le gp. 
tions and success. Wigs 
His happiness when the expressman brought a large bundle : 

marked, ‘‘ Master Richard Stone,’’ was only exceeded by his | oR. 
pleasure when he saw his tent set up in the pasture behind the Fa 
house, and had the fun of entertaining all the boys of the <= 
neighborhood, who came to inspect the new treasure. Tom | ey 


Nichols had the place of honor. aes 5 
“‘For if it hadn’t been for him,’’ said Dick, ‘‘I should . 

never have thought of getting subscriptions for The Youth’s 

Companion, and I should never have had my tent.’’ 


The Scout Tent. ie 
The Scout Tent, complete with guy-ropes but without Poles, given to RES 
Companion subscribers only who secure and send us five new subscriptions ; | $a 
or it is given for one new subscription and $2.00 extra. Price of Tent alone 5S 
$3.50. For 50 cents extra we will supply the five Poles required, all fitted RR 
and ready for use. Transportation charges in every case to be paid by Sie *, 
receiver. Shipping weight of Tent alone 10 Ibs. ; of Tent and Poles 40 lbs. Ya 


The Scout Tent is ideal for general camping purposes. Strongly made 
from white tent drilling, and has all the desirable features of the shelter 
tent, so long a favorite with experienced campers. The base of the main 
part of the Tent measures 6 x6 feet, and the ridge-pole stands 5% feet high 
The front may be extended and used as an awning, as shown in the illus- oD 2 
tration; or it may be tied down to completely close the Tent; or it may be | Varx ‘ 
thrown back over the main part to act as a fly for extra protection. If | 
desired, Poles for pitching this Tent could easily be cut upon the camping | ome 
ground to save carrying, or in an emergency the Tent could be set up by g 
tying to trees. Valjx s 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable to 2 


Perry Mason Company, 201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 











was at an end. A few, a very few of his| SS<« 
most intimate friends were admitted to these >pe>s 





mysteries; the Prince of Wales, of | (APPAR CRG aR < 
| course, came when he chose, which was often. tana" 3 


He would honor the Beau by watching him > 
attentively by the hour at his dressing-table. | 
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fornia, Mrs. Ferris continued to answer 

the question, ‘‘How do you like Pasa- 
dena ?’’ with perfunctory politeness. Then 
something snapped. 

‘If I answer you frankly,’’ she replied to a 
neighbor who was calling on her, ‘‘I shall 
have to say that I think Pasadena is a charm- 
ing place to-have-been. ’’ 

Mrs. Bowen eaught her breath with surprise. 

‘‘Of course,’’ Mrs. Ferris explained, ‘‘the 
climate and mountains are all very lovely, but 
. I’d move back to Chicago in a minute for the 
sake of getting an orthodox Swedish girl into 
my kitchen again. I’ve had a heathen pro- 
cession passing through my house ever since I 


Fis: two months after she moved to Cali- 


me,—we lived near Boston,—so my brother 
managed to pay for my ticket, and I came to 
him. He was starting in business and I was 
to work for him, but right after I got here he 
| began to be worse, and very soon he died. 
| The business went to pieces, and I had to find 
work. First, I was a sort of valet to a rich 
|man who was wintering here, but after he 
| went back to New York, I couldn’t find another 
| thing. Mrs. Bowen took me into her home, 
| and I helped her all I could, to pay my board, 
|—same as I used to help my mother, —and 
every day I’d go out and hunt for work, until 
| one night Mrs. Bowen said, ‘Henry, you’re 
the handiest boy round the house I ever saw. 
| Why don’t you try housework? It’s no shame.’ 


came. Chinamen! I never want to see another | So I did—and here I am. I wish you’d give 


after that unspeakable Sam I had last. And 


the one that left to-day was a Japanese boy— | 


Bitow. 
pantry unwashed, and when I spoke of it he 
said, ‘Your place parlor—kitchen my busi- 
ness ! ”” 

By this time Mrs. Bowen laughed comfort- 
ably. ‘‘All that saves them is that they 
don’t realize how impertinent they are. And 


DRAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER 





SIX DISHES AT ONCE. 


you’re alone now? I wonder if I could get 
Henry to help youout. He’s such a treasure!’’ 

‘‘Amelia or Amanda would please me better 
than Henry, if it’s the same to you, Mrs. 
Bowen. ’’ 

‘‘Not a bit of it Henry’s worth a dozen 
Amelias or Amandas. I’!l tell you all about 
him when I have time, but now I must run. 
If I can lay hands on him, I’ll send him round, 
but there isn’t a chance in ten that he’ll be 
free. ’? 


Mrs. Ferris thanked her visitor as she bowed | 


her out. The masculine heathen had had his 
day in the Ferris kitchen, but there was no 
need of being ungracious, and if this ‘‘ Henry’’ 
—whose real name was doubtless ‘‘Woo Hip’’ 
or ‘‘Ching Lo’’—should actually come, it would 
be time enough then to refuse him. 

The next morning, answering her own bell, 
she found herself confronted by a blond young 
man of perhaps nineteen, who doffed his hat 
with manner, and addressed her in accents 
Bostonian. 

‘‘T am Henry Bacon. 
me,’’ he explained. 

Mrs. Ferris stared at the manly - looking 
young American in neat gray, who stood there, 
evidently enjoying her surprise. ‘‘You’re not 
« Chinaman !’’ she thought aloud. 

‘*No; but I can work as well.’’ 

‘“*T wanted some one for housework. ’’ 

‘“‘T understand. I can do everything but 
fancy cooking. ’’ 

‘*Not wash and iron !’’ 

‘‘T washed and ironed this shirt I’m wear- 
ing. Mrs. Bowen thinks ironing is my strong 
point. I’ve worked for her and all the neigh- 
hors round here, off and on, but I’ve made up 
ny mind now to try for a regular place.’’ 

There was something so convincing about 
is manner that Mrs. Ferris invited him in. 


Mrs. Bowen sent 


‘‘Where have I seen you?’’ she asked. 
‘Your face is so familiar. ’’ 
‘‘In church, perhaps. I’m amember. I’ve 


ishered you to your pew more than once.’’ 

“Yes, that’s it. But how —’’ 

“T’ll tell you. It seems queer to you, I 
know, but it happened just this way. First, 
my brother came out here to get well. He 
had trouble with his lungs. Then my mother 
died, and there was no one left at home but 


| me a trial.’’ 
“*T will,’? said Mrs. Ferris, with charac- 


| Henry was washing dishes in her kitchen. 
Before a week had passed, it was plain to 
all the family that an unprecedented era of 
| domestic comfort had dawned. Windows that 


He put the pots and kettles in the | teristic suddenness — and five minutes later | 


| had refused to open were sliding up and down 


while Henry polished them ; there were muffins 


for breakfast; the back yard was in| 


perfect order; the bread was finer- 


the refractory locks and catches in the 
house were getting mended. On his 
first Thursday out, Henry mowed the 
lawn, for exercise; on his second, he 
mended a leak in the roof, for diver- 
sion. 

Just at first, to be sure, he whistled 
too much while scouring pots and 
kettles, and occasionally he astonished 
his mistress by some marvelous boyish 
trick, like bringing in the breakfast 
food six dishes at once, all balanced 
in a line on one of his arms. But a 
hint was always enough for Henry; 
and presently, when he had blossomed 
into white linen coats and long, 
straight, masculine - looking 
aprons, he was as correct a serving- 
man as heart could desire. 

His social life was at the church, 
where he was a general favorite. ‘The 
other boys dubbed him ‘‘hired girl’’ ; 


Mrs. Ferris, smiled at the situation, 
while he went on frying potatoes 
to a turn, getting the fold of the table- 
cloth exactly straight—and saving 
money. 

One comfortable year passed. 
just as he had grown to be absolutely 
indispensable, he became anxious and 


the girls raised their eyebrows and | 
avoided the subject; but Henry, with | 
a philosophy that continued to amaze | 


white | 


Then, | 


abstracted, and one morning announced to Mrs. 


Ferris that he must leave. 

‘*Henry! But why?’ 
| **J?*l] have to give up housework and get a 
| man’s job.’’ 

‘*Has anything happened ?’’ 

‘*N-no, but I can’t do this kind of work any 
more. ’’ 

That was the beginning and the end. Re- 
gretfully, but firmly, with no further explana- 
| tion, Henry left. 
| A few weeks later, Mrs. Ferris, still won- 
| dering, met him on the street. He had just 
| come out of a second-hand furniture shop, and 


| 


| was waiting for some one else who lingered | 


| inside. The first thing she noticed was that 
his anxious, abstracted look had given place 
| to a smiling triumph. 

‘*Found a job, Mrs. Ferris,’’ he said. ‘‘Pvor 
pay and rough work, but a man’s work, you 
know. ’’ 

Before Mrs. Ferris could open her lips to 
answer, a piquant-faced girl appeared in the 
doorway of the furniture shop. 

**Come back, Henry!’’ she called, softly. 
‘*He says we can have it for two dollars. ’’ 

With his heart in his eyes, Henry obeyed 





the summons, while Mrs. Ferris, looking after | 


him, felt her bewildered resentment melting 
away in a flash of understanding. 


tra 


A DOUBTFUL IMPROVEMENT. 


RS. Dale had been quite worried about 
M her niece, who had been very ill with 
typhoid, and when the doctor told her 
that the girl’s temperature had fallen to normal, 
her delight knew no bounds. 
‘“*Your niece is better, I understand,’’ said 
some one to her that morning. 
‘*Oh, yes, indeed!’’ beamed Mrs. 
‘‘Her temperature is down to zero.’’ 


Dale. 


SEVERE ON THE DOCTOR. 
a E are glad to report,’’ states the Sar- 
W asota Times, ‘*‘ Albert Blackburn 
recovering nicely, although Doctor 
Mobley is still attending him.’’ 


grained than Mrs. Ferris’s own; al! | 





SAY 


“Stickney & Poor’s Mustard” 


THERE’S NONE BETTER 
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| for the deacriptive 
SEND AT ONCE booklet of our ow 
Companion Sewing Machine and for the Special Club 
Discount which we are offering prospective purchas 
ers. We pay the freight to any railroad freight office 
in New England. 


Perry Mason C 





y, 201 © Avenue, Boston, Mass 














Sepaine gape 


Requires No Ironing 


If your house gowns, wrappers, shirt waists, dresses, etc., 
are made of Serpentine Crépe you avoid the trouble of ironing 


them for Serpentine Crépe never requires ironing. 


Simply 


wash as you would any cotton fabric in the regular way, 


shake out, and hang on the line to dry. 


Presto — a clean, 


cool, summer garment, just as attractive in appearance as 


the day you first put it on. 


Tourists 


will find Serpentine Crépe shirt waists and night robes are particularly 
desirable for those who travel, as they do not require ironing, take up 
little room, do not become mussed in packing, and can be easily washed 


anywhere, and when dry are ready for immediate use. 


Fewer garments 


are, therefore, required on a journey by rail or water. 


Business 


Women 


whose time, and sometimes whose money, are necessarily limited, will 
find many advantages in including garments made of Serpentine Crépe 


in their wardrobes. The superior 
which they are laundered, make 
decrease their laundry expenses. 


wearing quality, and the ease with 
it possible for them materially to 


Serpentine Crépe is commanding the largest sale of any printed crinkly 
fabric in the world, because no other fabric gives so much beauty, 


wear and style for so little money. 
on the selvage of every yard and thus avoid securing worth- 
If not found at your retailer’s send to us for samples 


” 


Crépe 
less imitations. 


Look for the words ‘‘ Serpentine 


PACIFIC MILLS, BOSTON 

















Sturdy Boys 


—— 








Boys’ Suits 


need Sturdy Clothes. 
Their Play Suits and School 
Suits need to be fashioned 
exceedingly well and of 
the better kind of mate- 
rials MACULLAR 
PARKER COMPANY ’S 
Boys’ Clothes are made in 
their own workshops, after 
the newest and latest styles, 
from the best of fabrics and 
materials, and will please 
the little fellows, as well 
as the parents who select. 


$10 to $16 





For School or Play— Sizes 8 to 17 years 





Second Floor. 


COMPA 





Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing and Furnishing Goods Department, 


MACULLAR PARKER 


Take Elevator. 


400 Washington Street 
Boston, Mass. 














SALAD 
CREAM 


MAKES DELICIOUS SALAD 
“If it’s SLADE’S it is PURE and GOOD.” 


Ask your grocer for Slade’s 
free booklet, “How to Make 
Salads 


and 





Sandw ic hes. ‘ 


D. & lt, SLADE CO. 


BOSTON. 
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bottles on ice. 















The National Drink 
Grape Juice 


aaa The store that serves you Welch’s at the 
fountain may be depended upon 


Perhaps you have gone toa fountain, thinking of WELCH’S,and 
asked for a glass of ““grape juice.””, And you have wondered why 
it did not saste like the WELCH’S you have had in your home. 


The lure of greater profit induces some dealers to dis- 


pense cheap grape juice at the soda fountain, although 
their trade by the bottle is all WELCH’S. 


Do more than ask for ‘‘Grape Juice’’— ask for Welch’s — and get it! 


| WELCH’S is good for you. It is nota manufactured drink—it is 
| a natural beverage, nothing but the pure juice of choicest selected 
Concords, without addition and unchanged in any way. Its fruity 


aroma, delicious tartness and thirst-quenching qualities are tonic and stimulating. 
It is the drink without a drug or a drag. 
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Get the Welch Habit — It’s one that won’t get you 


We make but one thing — Welch’s Welch’s In Your Home 





Grape Juice. We have but one brand. 
We know the value of specializing. 


The name “Welch” on grape juice means 
“best.” Grape Juice bearing any but the 
regular WELCH label is not made by us, 
therefore order by name for your protection. 


Many fountains serve WELCH’S in the 
individual four-ounce bottle at ten cents. 
Ask for this to-day. 


Keep a case of Welch’s at home for your 
family and friends. A delightful summer 
drink is Welch Grape Punch—made with the 
juice of three lemons and one orange, cup of 
sugar, One quart water, one pint Welch's. 
Garnish to suit taste and serve very cold. 
This, and directions for Welch Lemonade, 
Welch Grape Sherbet and other delicious 
drinks and desserts in our recipe booklet, 
which we send free on request. 


If unable to gett WELCH’S of your dealer, we will send a trial doxen pints for $3, express pre- 
paid east of Omaha. Four-ounce bottle by mail, 10c. 


The Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, N. Y. 
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From Choices! 


Concord Grapes 
Pare Untermentes 






The WELCH GRAPE JUICE®. 
P WESTFIELD. NY.US* 
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